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SOUTHEY’S PENINSULAR WAR. 
History of the Peninsular War. By Robert 
Southey, Esq. LL. D. Vol. III. Murray. 


Dr. Soutuey has at length published his 
third quarto volume, and brought to a con- 
clusion a satisfactory and interesting narra- 
tive of, perhaps, the most important epoch 
in modern history. ‘The style of this author 
is so well appreciated for elegance, richness, 
and correctness of detail, brilliant descrip- 
tion, and characteristic accuracy, —that, 
enhanced as it here is by industrious re- 
search, various reading, and a_ distinct 
appreciation of evidence and fact, the re- 
sult is a work of no ordinary,value. The 
conflicting struggles which so long laid waste 
the once proud and flourishing states of 
Spain, and the various political forces that 
were brought into action during these Pe- 
ninsular Campaigns, have been so often and 
so variously detailed, that to set them forth 
afresh in any form likely to attract and se- 
cure attention, must be a difficult task ; 
such a task, however, Dr. Southey has ac- 
complished, and his valuable work will 
doubtless be treasured as a standard autho- 
rity in all the best collections of books, 
public and private. In reviewing such 
a history, we are too well aware of 
the hacknied nature of its subject, to at- 
tempt entering upon remarks which, from 
much better hands than ours, might be ha- 
zardous and dull. In proceeding, therefore, 
to extract one or two passages from the 
volume before us, we have only one obser- 
vation to make :—Dr. Southey throughout, 
and in many instances which we might par- 
ticularize, is deeply tinctured with ultra- 
toryism; we will not say it'is his fault, 
nor his misfortune,—but simply that it is 
his characteristic. All men have their opi- 
tions, their likings, and their dislikings, and 
when they write, if they write conscien- 
tiously, their writings must be more or less 
coloured by these peculiar feelings ;—“‘ fore- 
warned, fore-armed,’’ ‘should be the read- 
er’s maxim, and once knowing what his 
author is made of, he can“read_with safety 
and profit. 

Dr. Southey’s acquaintance with provin- 
cial annals, characters, and governments, 
is very minute, and forms a graphic and 
pleasing portion of his work ;—his account 
of the guerilla warfare, and the tribes and 
chiefs connected therewith, is highly inter- 
esting. From this portion we make one or 
two extracts :— 

Guerilla Warfare, &c. 

“‘ So wicked a system as that which Buo- 

naparte’s generals unrelentingly {pursued 
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could nowhere have been exercised with so 
little prospect of success, and such sure ef- 
fect of calling forth a dreadful vengeance, 
as among the Spaniards. Against such 
enemies they considered all means lawful ; 
this was the feeling not here alone, but 
throughout the body of the nation; the 
treacherous commencement of the war on 
the part of the French, and the systematic 
cruelty with which it had been carried on, 
discharged them, they thought, from all eb- 
servances of good faith or humanity towards 
them; and upon this principle they acted 
to its full extent. The labourer at his work 
in the fields or gardens had a musket con- 
cealed at hand, with which to mark the 
Frenchman whom ill fortune might bring 
within his reach. Boys, too young to be 
suspected of any treachery, would lead a 
party of the invaders into some fatal am- 
buscade; women were stationed to give the 
signal for beginning the slaughter, and that 
signal was sometimes the hymn to the Vir- 
gin! Not fewer than eight thousand French 
are said to have been cut off in the moun- 
tains of Ronda. 

“There, however, it was more properly a 
national than a guerilla warfare; the work 
of destruction being carried on less by rov- 
ing parties than by the settled inhabitants, 
who watched for every opportunity of ven- 
geance. ‘here were more bands in Extre- 
madura than in Andalusia, but there were 
not many; for Extremadura was not in the 
line for convoys, which always offered the 
most inviting prey. ‘The most noted leader 
in the province was D.'Toribio Bustamente, 
known by the name of Caracol, who had 
been master of the post-office at Medina del 
Rio Seco; among the other horrors which 
were committed in that unhappy town after 
Cuesta and Blake were defeated by M. Bes- 
sieres, the wife of this man had been vio- 
lated and murdered, and his son also, a 
mere child, had been butchered. From 


of vengeance, and many were the cnemies 
who suffered under his hand for the crimes 


of their countrymen, till, after a career of 


two years, he fetl at the pass of Miravcte 
with the satisfaction of a man who, in the 
performance of what he believed to be his 
sacred duty, had found the death which he 
desired. Bustamente’s men acquired a 
good character, as well for their behaviour 
to the inhabitants, as for the courage and 
success with which they harassed the enemy; 
but there were other parties in Extrema- 
dura, who inflicted more injury upon their 
countrymen than upon the French. This 
was the case in La Mancha also; the go- 
vernment, with a vigour which it seldom 
exerted, arrested some of the banditti lead- 





ers, and brought them to justice; but such 
examples were too few to deter other ruffi- 
ans from pursuing the same course, while 
the authority of either government, national 
or intrusive, was so ill established, that 
there was no other law than that of the 
strongest. One adventurer, however, in 
this province, raised himself to respectability 
and rank by his services, though known by 
the unpromising appellation of Fl Chaleco. 
Francisco Abad Moreno was his name: he 
began his career as a common soldier, and 
escaping from some rout, joined company 
with two fugitives of his own regiment, and 
began war upon his own account. ‘Their 
first exploit was to kill an enemy’s couricr 
and his escort ; and shortly afterwards havy- 
ing added two recruits to his number, he 
presented to the Marques of Villafranca, at 
Murcia, five carts laden with tobacco, quick- 
silver, and plate, which he had taken from 
the French, and the ears of thirteen French- 
men who had fallen by their hands! His 
party increased as his name became known; 
and he cut off great numbers of the enemy, 
sometimesin Murcia, sometimes in La Man- 
cha, intercepting their convoys and detachi- 
ments. Showing as little merey as he 
looked for, and expecting as litile as he 
showed, he faced with desperate or ferocious 
courage the danger from which there was 
no escape by flight, swimming rivers when 
swoln by rain, or employing any means that 
might give him the victory. Cn one ocea- 
sion he broke a troop of the French by dis- 
charging a blunderbuss loaded with five and 
thirty bullets; it brought down nine of the 
enemy, according to his own account, and 
he received so severe a contusion on the 
shoulder from the recoil, that it entirely 
disabled him for a time; but the party was 
kept together under his second in com- 
mand, Juan de Bacas, and its reputation 
enhanced by greater exploits. 

“ One service which Bacas performed 
diffused a gencral feeling of vindictive joy 
through La Mancha and the adjacent pro- 
vinces. D. Renito Maria Ciria acted for 
the intrusive government as governor and 
corregidor of La Mancha. He was a mn 
of information aud singular activity, wlo 
might have obtained for himself an honow = 
able remembrance, if he had displayed tLe 
sanie zeal in the cause of his country which 
he exerted for its oppressors. From the 
beginning he was suspected of favouring 
the Intruder, and had been apprehended 
on that suspicion before the French forced 
the passes of the Sierra Morena; the mili- 
tary Junta of La Carolina spared him, and 
upon the first appearance of the enemy, he 
proved that his intentions had not been mis- 
taken, by joining them. From that time 
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Ciria served them with the rancorous ala- 
crity of a true traitor, insomuch that he was 
called the Nero of La Mancha. This evil 
celebrity drew on him its proper punish- 
ment. Bacas was on the watch for a fa- 
vourable opportunity, and as soon as it oc- 
curred, he entered Almagro at the head of 
his guerrillas, and seized him in the streets 
of that city: the people called out for his 
punishment upon the spot, but Bacas felt 
that the solemnity of a judicial sentence 
would make the example more impressive ; 
he carried his prisoner therefore to Valencia 
de Alcantara, and delivered him there to 
the arm of the law, under which he suffered 
as a traitor. A victory could not have oc- 
easioned greater exultation throughout La 
Mancha; if Bacas and his party, it was 
said, had performed no other service than 
that of bringing this offender to justice, 
they would have deserved well oi their 
country for that alone.” 
Guerilla Panditli, &c. 
“ New Castille swarmed with guerrillas, 
among whom were some of the most distin- 
ished chiefs. D. Ventura Ximenez made 
imself formidable in the parts about To- 
ledo, till one day in action his horse carried 
him into the enemy’s ranks; his people res- 
cued him, but not till he had received two 
sabre wounds and a pistol-shot. They car- 
ried him to Navalucillos, where he died. A 
price had been set upon his head; his body 
therefore was disinterred by the French, 
and the head carried to Toledo, that the 
dragoon who had shot him might receive 
the reward. In this province there were 
some of the vilest depredators who, under 
the name of guerrillas, infested Spain. For, 
as in times of pestilence or earthquake, 
wretches are found obdurate enough in wick- 
edness to make the visitation a cover for 
their guilt, and enrich themselves by plun- 
der, so now, in the anarchy of Spain, the 
whose evil disposition had been tibial, 
if not by efficient laws, yet in some degree 
by the influence of settled society, aban- 
doned themselves, when that control was 
withdrawn, to the impulses of their own 
evil hearts. These banditti plundered and 
murdered indiscriminately all who fell into 
their hands. The guerrilla chief, D. Juan 
Abril, caught a band of seven, who made 
Castille the scene of their depredations; 
and he found in their possession gold and 
silver bars, and other property, to the 
amount of half a million adie. ~ A roffian 
belonging to one of these bands was taken 
by the French, and, in order to save his life, 
offered to show them the place where his 
comrades had secreted their booty ; accord- 
ingly, a commissioner from the criminal 
junta of Madrid, with two alguazils, and an 
escort of forty horse, was appointed to go 
with him. ‘The deposit was in the wood of 
Villa Viciosa, eight leagues from the capi- 
tal, and there they found effects to the va- 
lue of more than 700,000 reales. But D. 
Juan Palarea, the Medico, from whose party 
the bandit had originally deserted, had ob- 


tained intelligence of their movements, and 
intercepted them on their return ; five only 
of the escort escaped, six were made prison- 
ers, the rest were killed; and the commis- 
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sioner was put to death, as one whose office 
precluded him from mercy, and even from 
commiseration. 

“Of the wretches whom this dissolution 
of government let loose upon mankind, the 
banditti were the boldest, but not the worst. 
A more extraordinary and flagitious course 
was chosen by José Pedrazuela, who had 
been an actor at Madrid. Le assumed the 
character of a commissioner under the legi- 
timate government, and being acknow- 
ledged as such in the little town of Ladrada 
in Extremadura, condemned and executed, 
under a charge of treason, any persons 
whom for any motive he chose to destroy : 
the victims were carried at night to a wood, 
where their graves had been made ready, 
and there their throats were cut, or they 
were shot, or beaten to death. ‘The people 
supposing him to be actually invested with 
the authority which he assumed, submitted 
to him in terror, as the French had done to 
Collot d’Herbois and the other monsters 
whom this Pedrazuela was imitating. His 
wife, Maria Josefa Garcia della Valle, was 
privy to the imposture, and, if possible, ex- 
ceeded him in cruelty. Before they could 
withdraw, as they probably designed to do 
when they had sufficiently enriched them- 
selves, Castanos heard of their proceedings, 
and instantly took measures for arresting 
them in their career of blood. They were 
brought to trial at Valencia de Alcantara ; 
thirteen of these midnight murders were 
proved against them: it was said that in 
the course of three months they had com. 
mitted more than threescore. The man 
was hanged and quartered, the woman 
strangled by the garrote. The Spaniards 
had not brought upon themselves the guilt 
of revolution, but they were visited by all 
its horrors! ”’ 

Schemes of the Intrusive Government. 

‘While the Peninsula in every part, 
from the Pyrenees to the Pillars of Her- 
cules, was filled with mourning, and with 
all the horrors of a war carried on on both 
sides with unexampled cruclty, the Madrid 
Gazette spoke of public diversions and pub- 
lic projects, as if the people of that metro- 
polis, like the Parisians, were to be amused 
with plans of imaginary works, and entered 
into the affairs of the theatre and opera re- 
gardless of the miseries of their country. 
Needy as the intrusive government was, it 
kept these places of amusement open, in the 
spirit of Parisian policy, taking its errone- 
ous estimate of human nature from man in 
his most corrupted state: but the numbers 
of the audience, and the accounts of the 
theatres, were no longer published as in 
other times. Schemes of education were 
hinted at, and for the encouragement of li- 
terature,...the unction which such men as 
Cabarrus and Urquijo laid to their souls. 
Canals were projected, when couriers were 
not safe even at the gates of the capital ; 
and the improvement of agriculture was an- 
nounced, while circulars were sent to the 
generals and military governors, urging 
them to prevent the destruction of the vines 
and olive trees by the troops; and promis- 
ing that this ruinous course should not be 
continued, if the peasants would be careful 





always to provide fuel of their own cutting. 

“ Spain also, like Italy, was to be de- 
spoiled of its works of art. Joseph gave or- 
ders that a selection of the best pictures 
should be sent to the Napoleon Museum at 
Paris, as a pledge of the union of the two 
nations. This robbery did not excite so 
much indignation as a decree, directing that 
the bones of Cortes and Cervantes, and 
other famous Spaniards who were buried in 
or near Madrid, should be translated with 
public solemnities to the church of St. Isi- 
dro. The Spaniards observed, that though 
it was known in what churches some of 
these illustrious men had been interred, 
‘heir graves could not be ascertained; and 
tivey asked whence the money was to come 
for this translation, when the Intruder could 
pay none of his servants, and wanted funds 
for things of the utmost necessity? ‘ But 
the decree, like many others, was intended 
for the gazette, and for nothing else. Ne- 
vertheless,’ they continued, viewing the 
subject with natural and honourable feeling, 
‘it excites our indignation that they should 
affect this veneration for our ancestors, who 
omit no means for debasing Spain, and sub- 
jecting her to the infamy of a foreign 
yoke.’ 

‘ But the most remarkable of the Intru- 
der’s acts, was his promise of invoking the 
Cortes. ‘It was long,’ his partizans said, 
‘since the Junta had amused the nation 
with vain hopes of this benefit, for which 
Spain was to be indebted to her new sove- 
reign.’ The object of the intrusive govern- 
ment at this time, in calling a Cortes of its 
own, must have been, to take off the atten- 
tion of the Spaniards in those parts of the 
country which the French occupied, from 
the national Cortes ; and that this intention, 
having been thus announced, should never 
have been carried into effect, is proof how 
well the unhappy men, who ever ostensibly 
at the head of Joseph Buonaparte’s coun- 
cils, knew the insecurity of the puppet 
whom they served.” 

Retreat of the Enemy from Madrid. 

“The enemy, who from Madrid had been 
looking through telescopes toward the passes 
of the Guadarama, had seen D’Urban’s de- 
tachment on the evening of the 9th. Or- 
ders were then given and revoked by the 
resident members of the government, with 
the precipitation of fear: it was determined 
to abandon the capital on the following 
morning, and the adherents of the intruder 
prepared in all haste for their departure ; 
some selling their goods for any price that 
could be obtained for them, others intrust- 
ing them to the care of their friends, and 
not a few soliciting the compassion of those 
who had been found faithful to their coun- 
try. The families of these unhappy men 
were objects of compassion even to the po- 
pulace, notwithstanding the indignation 
which was felt at the men themselves, who 
bitterly repented now, net so much their 
guilt, as their short-sightedness in suppos- 
ing that they had taken the stronger side. 
The troops under whose protection they re- 
tired would have saved them from any out- 
rage or insult if any had been intended; but 
they had not proceeded far from the gates 
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before many of them were plundered by 
these protectors. Two of Joseph's minis- 
ters entered Madrid with a strong escort 


the next day, for the supposed purpose of 


destroying papers, and securing effects 
which could not be carried away in the 
hurry of the removal. They retired in the 
evening, and on the morning of the 12th, 
all the troops who remained shut themselves 
up in the Retiro. The shops which, during 
the two preceding days, had been closed 
were then — and Madrid became a 
scene of such joy as had never been wit- 
nessed in the days of its proudest prospe- 
rity. Soon after middle day, the allies be- 
gan to enter through streets so crowded 
with gratulating multitudes, that the officers 
who were on horseback at the head of their 
men could scarcely make their way, and 
scarcely keep their seats, so eagerly did the 
Spaniards press to shake hands with them, 
as if nothing but an English mode of grect- 
ing could make their exultation and their 
hearty welcome sufficiently intelligible. 

“ Madrid had lost more than two-thirds 
of its inhabitants since its occupation by the 
French, but an influx of people from all the 
surrounding country now filled it as if there 
had been no depopulation; and amid this 
multitude, on the following day, the new 
constitution was proclaimed by D. Carlos 
de Espana, who was appointed governor of 
the capital and province,—a charge for 
which no one could be better qualified by 
clearness of judgment, and promptitude in 
executing what he saw to be right. Their 
acclamations were hushed as soon as they 
knew what they were called upon to hear; 
and the deep silence with which they list- 
ened to the constitutional act was inter- 
rupted only by the enemy’s cannon from 
Retiro, which seemed rather like a salute in 
honour of the ceremony, than an enemy's 
artillery employed in defence of their last 
hold in the capital. The act was received 
with exultant delight; young minds and 
generous ones, whose natural ardour ena- 
bled them to believe what they eagerly de- 
sired, persuaded themselves that the Spa- 
niards had now established their freedom 
as wellas achieved their independence; the 
happy days of Athens and of Sparta, they 
said, seemed to be restored ; and the people 
of Madrid already appeared like a nation 
accustomed to liberty, and to deliberate 
concerning their own interests.” 

Entry into Toulouse. 

“ The allies entered Toulouse not as con- 
querors, but as friends and deliverers, amid 
eries of ‘Vivent les Anglois!’ ‘ Vive le 
Roi!’ © Vivent nos liberatenrs!’ It was 
known officially at this time that the allied 
armies were in possession of Paris; and, 
though it was uncertain what measures 
might be taken with respect to the govern- 
ment of France, the wishes of the people 
were loudly declared, and the white flag 
hoisted. ‘That same evening Colonel Cooke 
arrived from Paris to inform Lord Welling- 
ton that the allied sovereigns had declared 
they would enter into no fresh negotiations 
with Buonaparte, because of his bad faith ; 
that the senate had passed resolutions de- 
claring he had forfeited all right to the 





crown, and absolving the soldiers and the 
nation from their oaths of allegiance ; fi- 
nally, that he had submitted to their de- 
cree, and was permitted to retire to Elba, 
with the independent sovereignty of that 
island. Colonel St. Simon accompanied 
the British officer, charged with the same 
communication from the provisional govern- 
ment to Marshal Soult and Suchet. It was 
in the theatre that this news was published, 
for the theatre was not closed that night : 
the dead were lying all around the walls; 
the hospitals and many of the houses were 
filled with wounded, all of whom were not 
yet brought in: the inhabitants themselves 
had been, by the mercy of Providence, 
spared from the horrors of an assault, of a 
blockade which would speedily have caused 
famine, and from the evils of fire and sword 
which they had apprehended; and it was 
the theatre at Toulouse that was opened, 
not the churches! But the play was al- 
tered, and Richard Coeur de Lion was re- 
presented, for the sake of its applicable pas- 
sages and songs. Nothing could exceed 
the cheering at these passages, except the 
bursts of applause with which Lord Wel- 
lington was received and greeted whenever 
he moved: only those who know the French 
character, said one who was present, could 
imagine the excessive joy of the people; 
they shouted and wept, and shouted again. 
In the midst of this exultation, an unusual 
tumult announced something new; and a 
person in black, attended by many candles, 
and having a paper in his hand, appeared 
in one of the side boxes, struggling for 
room, and endeavouring to obtain a hear- 
ing. Many minutes elapsed before even 
the eagerness of their own expectation could 
still that vociferous audience sufficiently for 
the magistrate to make himself heard; nor 
was any thing then audible except that he 
announced the abdication of Buonaparte, 
and the proclamation of Louis XVIII.” 
Wellington’s Return to England. 

“ But the Peninsular war concludes with 
the return of Ferdinand to Madrid; and its 
history may best be concluded with the re- 
turn to his own country of the general by 
whom it was brought to this triumphant 
termination. A dukedom was conferred 
upon Lord Wellington, 300,600l. were 
voted by parliament for the purchase of an 
estate suitable to the dignity, and such an 
additional grant of income as made up the 
annual amount of his parliamentary allow- 
ances to 17,000!. He had not been in 
England since he was raised to the peer- 
age; and thus it happened that, when he 
was introduced into the House of Lords to 
take his seat, his patents of creation as Ba- 
ron, Earl, Marquis, and Duke, were all to 
be read on the same day. 
honour was omitted on this occasion; the 
duchess, his wife, ahd his mother, the 
Countess of Mornington, were present to 
behold it, being seated below the throne. 
After the oaths had been administered, and 
he had taken his seat, the Lord Chancellor 
Eldon addressed him for the purpose of 
conveying the thanks of the house, which 
had been voted to him on the preceding 
evening, for the twelfth time. In perform- 
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ing this duty, Lord Eldon said, he could 
not refrain from calling the attention of his 
grace, and of the noble lords present, to a 
circumstance singular in the history ef that 
house,—that upon his introduction he had 
gone through every dignity of the peerage 
in this country which it was in the power of 
the crown to bestow. These dignities had 
been conferred upon him for eminent and 
distinguished services; and he would not 
have the presumption to attempt to state 
the nature of those services, nor to recapitu- 
late those brilliant acts which had given im- 
mortality to the name of Wellington, and 
placed this empire on a height of military 
renown of which there was no example in 
its history. He could not better discharge 
the duty which had devolved upon hiin 
than by recurring to the terms in which 
that house had so often expressed their 
sense of the energy, the unremitting exer- 
tions, the ardour, and the ability with which 
the noble duke had conducted the arduous 
campaigns of the Peninsula,—exertions and 
ability which finally enabled him to place 
the allied armies in the heart of France, 
fighting their way there through the blaze 
of victory. The glorious result of his vic- 
tories had been to achieve the peace and 
security of his country; while, by his exam- 
ple, he had animated the rest of Europe, 
and enabled her governments to restore 
their ancient order. The Lord Chancellor 
then expressed his own satisfaction in be- 
ing the instrument of informing the duke 
that the house unanimously voted their 
thanks for his eminent and unremitted ser- 
vices, and their congratulations upon his re- 
turn to his country.” 


THE HERCULANEUM MANUSCRIPTS. 
Pompeiana ; or Observations of the Topogra- 
hy, Edifices, and Ornaments of Pompeu. 
By Sir William Gell, F. R.S. &c. Jen- 
nings and Chaplin. 
Tats splendid and curious work is now com- 
pleted with the twelfth part. The industrious 
research exhibited in its compilation, and 
the liberal and tasteful manner in which it 
has been put forth, are worthy of remark 
and reward. The illustrations of every pos- 
sible variety have been executed in the first 
style of art, and the explanatory matter is 
full and satsfactory. In the present part, 
there are some general remarks on the his- 
tory and description of the Herculaneum 
MSS. which our antiquarian friends will, 
we are sure, receive with pleasure :— 
“The Herculaneum manuscripts were 
found in a suburban villa in the year 1753, 
in a room of very small dimensions, which, 
it is imagined, had once a vaulted roof, to 
the strength of which has been attributed 
the preservation of those precious papyri. 
Some others are said also to have been 
found in a corridor or portico of the same 
habitation, which aenkal into the garden; 
but whether this had a vaulted roof or not 
cannot now be known, and that circum- 
stance seems at least very doubtful in the 
instance of the library. Winckelman re- 
lates that 800 manuscripts were found; but 
from the statement of the accurate Canonico 
lorio, who thoroughly examined the sut- 
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ject, and published the result in the year 
1825, it appears that 1756 were rescued 
from the ruins, without reckoning a consi- 
derable number which were destroyed by 
the workmen, who imagined that the vo- 
lumes were of no more value than fragments 
of charcoal, and actually called the place 
in which they were found the Bottega del 
Carbonaro. The papyri were found, ac- 
cording to Torio, ranged in presses or shelves 
round the sides of the room to about the 
height of a man, while in the centre of the 
floor stood a species of insulated rectangular 
column of books, fronting every way, not 
much unlike those which are frequently 
found, of a circular form, in the drawing- 
rooms of ladies in England. } 

“The papyri found in the country house 
near Herculaneum, according to the Cano- 
nico Torio, from whose essay the whole of 
this information is obtained, were found in 
a small chamber paved with mosaic, and 
had been arranged in presses round the 
walls, or ina pier in the centre. The wood 
all crumbled when exposed to the air; and 
the workmen only began to suspect the pa- 
pyri were not common charcoal when they 
observed the regularity of their disposition, 
and that one which broke into two parts had 
letters upon it. It must be remembered, 
that the excavation was carried on in a deep 
under-ground passage, without the advan- 
tage of daylight. It appears that some had 
stood in an erect, and ps a in a horizontal, 
position ; and they were accordingly crushed 
in both directions. None were found with 
two umbilici, and many were without any, 
as they are presented in several ancient 
paintings. Instead of binding, a long slip 
of unwritten paper on the outside served to 
protect the book within. Many were found 
which were illegible, from having originally 
been written with pale ink. Some appeared 
to have been below the others, and to have 
been formed by the humidity into a hard 
and almost petrified substance. These were 
considered as quite hopeless, having become 
a well-united mass, scarcely to be pene- 
trated by a needle. Others had a degree 
of durability equal to plumbago, and might 
have been used as chalks. The papyri are 
only written on one side, except in a single 
instance, where the roll was not sufficiently 
long. Some were absolutely powder; and 
when the dust was blown away, the writing 
disappeared ; so that the Canonico Iorio 
calls them the ghosts of papyri. It appears 
that the Latin MSS. are more difficult to 
unroll than the Greek; so that of 2,366 co- 
lumns and fragments already opened, only 
40 are Latin. The length of the Greek 
papyri varies from eight to twelve inches. 
A Latin roll, besides being much thicker, 
often extends to sixteen. In both languages 
the columns or pages of writing formed 
compartments placed at a right angle with 
the length of the roll. 

“The papyri of the ancients were formed 
by pasting a variety of shreds together at 
right angles to each other, so that what may 
be called the grain of one would be opposed 
in its disposition to tear longitudinally by 
the cross fibres of the other. It is easy to 
conceive, that when the damp of some cen- 





turies has thoroughly penetrated the whole 
mass of a volume, a fresh difficulty arises 
in the unrolling; as what was originally a 
coating, only used to add substance to the 
paper, may now peel off for the operator 
instead of the inscribed face. Sir Humphry 
Davy, who employed himself a short time 
in observing the effects of a new process for 
unrolling the papyri, seemed to think they 
were not carbonized, and that the colour 
and substance produced by time resulted 
solely from humidity. That gentleman did 
not efface the characters by his process, as 
has been asserted on the spot; but, on the 
contrary, in the presence of the author, 
who was employed to copy the fraginents, 
frequently added much to the brilliancy of 
letters scarcely discernible. Some of the 
manuscripts have been opened with so much 
difficulty, that it was found absolutely ne- 
cessary to destroy the visible column, after 
having most carefully copied it, in order to 
arrive at the next; and the care, the pa- 
tience, and the peculiar talent necessary in 
the process, are such, that those only who 
see it, andare aware of what has been done, 
can judge of the merit of those who are em- 
ployed, and who are often accused of neg- 
ligence and apathy by the passing traveller. 
“ Of the papyri, 371 were entire; 61 
were nearly perfect; 161 wanted about one 
third of each roll. Of fragments, 1324 were 
found; and of those which had only the ex- 
terior perfect, 474 were discovered; but 
these had been cut half through, longitudi- 
nally, in order to discover their contents, 
their respective centres having been care- 
fully preserved for a future opportunity. 
332 volumes have been already tried, and 
of 542 taken from the shelves for the pur- 
pose of unrolling, 210 are well and neatly 
done; 127 are in a great measure finished, 
and 205 remain in the presses at the Mu- 
seum, which are considered as hopeless. 
Of some MSS, the title only is as yet known, 
which was written in a larger character. A 
person named Papira, in the year 1786, en- 
deavoured to open three of the MSS. Sir 
Humphry Davy is said to have had twenty 
placed at his disposal. Twenty were sent 
to England, among which were several of 
those petrified and useless; Mr. Sickler 
destroyed some of these in the aftempt to 
open them. Mr. Hayter, who was sent by 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
in the year 1800, to Naples, is said to have 
tried 195 fragments of the papyri, and to 
have been five years employed in unrolling 
them. Whether these or any of them have 
appeared in the collection of iLerculanean 
MSS. published at Oxford in the year 1824, 
the absence of preface to the work leaves us 
in ignorance. The Treatise of Philodemus 
de Vitiis, one of an anonymous author De 
Ira, another of Philodemus de Vitiis atque 
Oppositis Virtutibus, and Demetrius de 
Poematis, are there given in lithographic 
fac-simile. These are all found in the Nea- 
olitan list as if existing at present at 
Naples. The English work is to be conti- 
nued, and the second volume has already 
appeared. Seven papyn have been sent to 
rance. Among the works now known to 
exist in this singular collection are the fol- 
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lowing, both in Greek and Latin, the names 
of which are copied from the interesting ac- 
count of the Canonico Iorio, the author of 
this work not holding himself responsible 
for the orthography, which seems often er- 
roneous. 


Demetrius—de geometria—de poematis, 

In Polyeni difficultates. 

Epicuri—de natura, lib. ii. 20. 

Colotis in Lysidem Piatonis. 

Polystrati de temerario contemptu. 
ting. 

Vhilodemi—de religione—de moribus—de Epicuro 
—de morte, lib. iv. De vitiis, lib. ]. De vitiis atque 
oppositis virtutibus eorumque subjectis et objectis, 
lib. viii. De vitiis—de musica— de conversatione — de 
Omeri—de ira—de divitiis—de poematis—de eo quod 
agendum est—de causa atque aliis rebus tractatus me- 
morabiles, De moribus ac vitiis, opus ex libro Zeno- 
nis contractum, seu de dicendi liberate. De poematis. 
De rhetorica, lib. i. De rhetorica, lib. iv. pars. 1. De 
rhetorica, lib. iv. pars. 2. De rhetorica. De rheto- 
rica) commentaria —De rhetorica—De Phiunomenis 
atque signis. De philosophis—De gratia, 

Carnisci—amicabilia. Now interpreting. 

Crisippi de providentia, lib. fi. Now interpreting. 

Epicuri de natura. Now tnrterpreting. 

Anonymi deira, Now interpreting. 


“This catalogue will sufiice to give an 
idea of the library of the epicurean philoso. 
pher of Herculaneum, for such he appears 
to have been. Among others now under 
examination, a papyrus on the subject of 
mythology calls Agamemnon a personifica- 
tion of ther, Achilles of the Sun, Helen 
of the Earth, and Hector of Luna. The lu- 
cubrations of the author may be curious, 
but not such as will afford much knowledge 
or instruction. It is not impossible that 
some of these papyri may be original works, 
as no two are written in precisely the same 
character. Certain ciphers have been ob- 
served, which may have been the marks of 


the amanuensis at the conclusion of some 
MSS.” 


Now interpre- 





M‘CULLOCH’S UNIVERSAL VADE MECUM. 
A Dictionary, Practical, Theoretical, and 
Historical, of Commerce and Commercial 
Navigation. By J. R. M‘Culloch, Esq. 
Longman and Co. 
Tuts is a book the like of which does not 
appear every day ;—and the author assures 
us that he has been incessantly engaged 
upon it for upwards of three years, much of 
his previous life having been spent in pre- 
paring for the undertaking. It is, in- 
deed, an extensive and laborious work, of 
nearly twelve hundred large octavo pages, 
closely printed in small type, and containing 
about as much letter-press as any two ordi- 
nary folio volumes, and more, we are in- 
formed, than is contained in the four large 
quarto volumes of “ Macpherson’s Annals 
of Commerce.” If the accuracy of its infor- 
mation prove at all proportionate to the 
apparent fulness of its details, the reception 
anticipated by its author, at the hands of 
men of the world, of trade and travel, will 
be no more than it deserves. Its contents 
are of that multiplicity and variety which 
should fully recommend it to all these 
classes; and we will undertake to affirm, 
that with this book within reach, an intelli- 
gent individual need never be at a loss for 
satisfactory information on any given topic 
of general interest. All the various articles 
which form the subject matter of commer- 
cial transactions, are well described, their 
synonymous appellations in French, Ger- 
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man, Italian, Russian, Spanish, and some 
Eastern languages, being added for the as- 
sistance of the travelling merchant. Besides 
this there are general articles on the princi- 
ples and practice of commerce, both home 
and foreign, manufactures of all kinds, na- 
vigation, customs, excise, companies, insu- 
rance, the East India trade, and colonial 
matters in general, book-keeping, appren- 
ticeship, patent-laws, copyrights, &c. &c. all 
under their several heads. ‘“ It has been 
the wish of the author and publishers of this 
work, that it should be as extensively use- 
ful as possible. If they be not deceived in 
their expectations, it may be advantageously 
einployed as a sort of vade-mecum, by mer- 
chants, traders, ship-owners, and ship- 
masters, in conducting the details of their 
respective businesses ;’—and from the exa- 
mination of one or two articles taken at 
random, we should feel disposed to confirm 
this expectation. We have only one gene- 
ral objection to make, and that we do at 
once. ‘The author is too fond of indulging 
in opinion, and theorizing, which, however 
sensible and soundly argued, are out of 
place in a work of this kind, which, being 
intended for the use of all, to all time, should 
simply record facts. 

We will now take a few random extract? 
from this valuable work, premising that 
very many articles of considerable length 
and importance, that on the English book 
trade, for instance, are taken verbatim from 
magazines and periodicals of somewhat re- 
cent date. They are, however, of a cha- 
racter to warrant their preservation, and 
their want of originality will be forgotten in 
time. We begin with two or three passages 
from the said article on books :— 

“The delivery of eleven copies to public 
libraries is exceedingly burdensome upon 
the more expensive class of works, of which 
small impressions only can be _ printed ; 
eleven copies of such works would in many 
instances be a very fair profit for the author; 
and the obligation to make such a sacrifice 
has frequently, indeed, caused their publi- 
cation to be abandoned. A tax of this sort 
would not be tolerable even were it imposed 
for a public purpose; but such is not the 
object of its imposition. Though called pub- 
lic, the libraries which receive the eleven 
copies are, with the exception of the British 
Museuin, private establishments, belonging 
to particular corporations or institutions, and 
accessible only to their members. Why, when 
an author produces a book, should he be 
compelled to bestow copies of it on the law- 
yers of Edinburgh and Dublin, and on the 
universities?) On what principle can these 
bodies pretend to demand from him a por- 
tion of his property? Perhaps it might be 
expedient, in order to insure the preserva- 
tion of every work, that copies of it should 
be deposited, one in London, one in Edin- 
burgh, and one in Dublin. Even this 
would be calling upon authors to make a 
considerable sacrifice for the public advan- 
tage. But to call upon them to sacrifice ten 
copies, exclusive of that given to the British 
Museum, for the benefit of so many private 
tnstitutions, is a proceeding utterly at variance 
with every principle of justice. The law of 
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other countries is, in this respect, far pre- 
ferable to ours. In America, Prussia, Sax- 
ony, and Bavaria, only ene copy of any 
work is required from the author; in France 
and Austria, dio copies are required; and 
in the Netherlands, three. The governments 
of the most despotical states treat authors 
better than they have hitherto been treated 
by the legislature of England.” 


“ Book- Trade of France.—The activity of 
the French press has been very greatly in- 
creased since the downfall of Napoleon. 
The Count Daru, in a very instructive 
work, Notions Statistiques sur la Librairie, 
published in 1827, estimated the number of 
printed sheets, exclusive of newspapers, pro- 
duced by the French press in 1816, at 
66,852,883; and in 1825, at 128,011,483! 
and we believe that the increase from 1825 
down to the present period has been little 
if any thing inferior. The quality of many 
of the works that have recently issued from 
the French press is also very superior ; and 
it may be doubted whether such works as 
the Buographie Universelle, the new and en- 
larged edition of the Art de vérifier les Dates, 
in 38 vols 8vo, and the two octavo editions 
of Bayle’s Dictionary, could have been pub- 
lished in any other country. ‘The greater 
number of new French works of merit, or 
which it is supposed will command a consi- 
derable sale, are immediately reprinted in 
the Netherlands, or Switzerland, but prin- 
cipally in the former. To such an extent 
has this piratical practice been carried, that 
it is stated in the Reguetle presented by the 
French booksellers to government in 1828, 
that a single bookseller in Brussels had, in 
1825 and 1826, and the first six months 
of 1627, reprinted 318,615 volumes of 
French works! Having nothing to pay for 
copyright, these counterfeit editions can be 
afiorded at a lower price than those that are 
genuine. This is a very serious injury to 
French authors and publishers, not only by 
preventing the sale of their works in foreign 
countries, but from the ease with which 
spurious copies may be introduced into 
France.’ 


German Book 'Trade.—** Vhis trade is very 
much facilitated by the book fairs at Leip- 
sic ; the Laster fair being frequented by all 
the booksellers of Germany, and by those 
of some of the neighbouring countries, as of 
France, Switzerland, Denmark, Livonia, 
&c. in order to settle their mutual accounts, 
and to form new connections. The German 
publisher sends his publications to the keeper 
of assortments @ condition, that is, on com- 
mission, for a certain time, after which the 
latter pays for what have been sold, and 
may return the remainder. ‘This is not so 
favourable for the publisher as the custom 
in the French and English book trades, 
where the keepers of assortments take thie 
quantity they want at a fixed rate. In the 
German book trade, it is the custom for al- 
most every house, either in the country or 
abroad, which publishes or sells German 
books, to have its agent at Leipsic, who re- 
ceives and distributes its publications. A. of 
Riga, who publishes a book calculated for 
the German trade, has his agent B. in Leip- 
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sic, to whom he sends, free of expense, a 
number of copies of his publication, that he 
may distribute the new work to all the book- 
sellers with whom he js connected, from 
Vienna to Hamburgh, and from Strasburgh 
to Konigsberg, each of whom has his agent 
in Leipsic. Instructions are also given as 
to the number of copies to be sent to each. 
B. delivers those copies in Leipsic to the 
agents, who send them every week, or more 
or less frequently, by the post or by carriers, 
at the expense of the receiver. C. of Stras- 
burgh, who finds that he has not received 
copies enough, writes for an additional num- 
ber of copies to his agent D. of Leipsic: D. 
gives this order to B. who delivers the 
number wanted to D. to be transmitted te 
C. This arrangement is advantageous to 
the German book trade, as well as to Leip- 
sic. The dealer receives every thing from 
Leipsic; and as a great number of packets, 
with books from all parts of Germany, arrive 
there for him every week, he can have them 
packed together and sent at once. The 
carriage is thus much less than if the pack- 
ets were sent to him separately from the 
different places; and the whole business is 
simplified. ‘The booksellers are also enabled 
to agree with ease on a certain discount per 
cent. No such intimate connection of the 
booksellers has yet been formed in any other 
country. The German booksellers rarely 
unite, as is the practice in England, in 
undertaking the publication of extensive 
works. 

* The literary deluge which commenced in 
Germany in 1814, still continues to increase. 
For the 2000 works which were then about 
the annual complement, we have now 
nearly 6,000. The catalogue of the last 
Leipsic fair (Michaelmas 1830,) contains 
3444 articles, of which 2,764 are actually 
published ; and if these are added to the 
3,162 announced in the Easter catalogue, 
the number of books published in 1830 will 
amount to 5,962. The number published 
in 1829, was 5,314; in 1828, 5,654; in 
1827, 5,108; previously to which, the num- 
ber had never exceeded 5,000. Magazines 
and popular Encyclopedias have increased 
in the same proportion ; and the public has 
shown as great a desire to read, as the 
learned have to write. Private libraries 
are diminishing, while the public ones are 
daily increasing.” 

Opium—* Is strictly contraband in China ; 
but is, notwithstanding, smuggled with great 
ease and safety. The trade was, at first, 
conducted at Whampoa, about fifteen miles 
below Canton. The vexatious conduct of 
the Chinese mandarines drove the trade to 
the island of Macao, where it increased ; 
and from whence it was once more driven 
by the exactions of the Portuguese. It then 
took refuge in the bay of Lintin. Here the 
opium is kept on board ships, commonly 
called receiving ships, of which there are 
frequently not less than twelve quietly lying 
at anchor, without danger or molestation. 
The opium is sold by the resident European 
or American agents; and, on an order from 
these for its delivery, it is handed over ta 
the smugglers who come alongside the ships 
at night to receive it; putting the naval 
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force, custom-house establishment, and po- 
lice of the empire, at defiance.” 

Climate of Sierra Leone.—* The soil in the 
vicinity of Sierra Leone seems to be but of 
indifferent fertility, aud the climate is about 
the most destructive that can be imagined. 
The mortality among the Africans sent to 
it seems unusually great; and amongst the 
whites it is quite excessive. Much as we 
desire the improvement of the blacks, we 
protest against its being attempted by send- 
ing our countrymen to certain destruction 
in this most pestiferous of all pestiferous 
places. It would seem, too, that it is quite 
unnecessary, aud that instructed blacks 
may be advantageously employed to fill the 
official situations in the colony. But, if 
otherwise, it ought to be unconditionally 
abandoned.”’ 

Expenses incurred on account of Sierra Leone. 
—‘* The pecuniary expense occasioned by 
this colony, and our unsuccessful efforts 
to suppress the foreign slave trade, have 
been altogether enormous. Mr. Keith 
Douglas is reported to have stated, in his 
place, in the House of Commons, in July 
last, (1831,) that * Down to the year 1824, 
the civil expenses of Sierra Leone amounted 
to 2,268,000]. ; and that the same expenses 
had amounted, from 1824 to 1830, to 
1,082,000]. The naval expenses, from 1807 
to 1824, had been 1,630,000]. The pay- 
ments to Spain and Portugal, to aaa 
them to relinquish the slave trade, amounted 
to 1,230,0001. ‘The expenses on account of 
captured slaves were 533,0921. ‘The ex- 
penses incurred on account of the mixed 
commission courts were 198,000]. Alto- 
gether this establishment had cost the 
country nearly 8,000,0001. !’ 

‘‘The prodigality of this expenditure is 
unmatched, except by its uselessness. It is 
doubtful whether it has prevented a single 
African from being dragged into slavery, 
or conferred the smallest real advantage to 
Africa. The kings of Spain and Portugal 
have certainly turned their spurious huma- 
nity to pretty good account. We hope there 
is now, at least, an end of all attempts to 
bribe such monarchs to respect the Am of 
humanity, or the treaties into which they 
have entered.” 

We must not omit to mention the maps 
which’ illustrate the present volume. They 
are five or six in number, and are some of 
the largest, the clearest, and the most com- 
plete we have ever seen under any shape, 
or at any price. 





JHE TWO FASHIONABLE NOVELS. 


Arlington. By the Author of “Granby.” 
3 Vols. 
The Contrast. By the Author of “ Yes and 
No,” &c. 3 Vols. 
In putting these books together, we are not 
going to enter into much further criticism 
on their merits. Mr. Lister's appears to 
be rather the best of the two; his sketches 
of character are clever and pointed, and the 
general conduct of his story, though in itself 
disagreeable, marked with propriety, and a 
discriminating consideration for the tastes of 
his readers. The “Contrast” is too much 


smothered up in milk-and-water insipidi- 





ties, of which the following, detailing the 
love affairs of a young nobleman, is a speci- 
men :— 

“ You have often told me, that with 
every kind disposition to pity the peculiar 
hardships of high rank, and the severe 
burthen of a large fortune, sti!l I was the 
friend whose misfortunes you would the 
most readily share. But the very circum- 
stance of your quizzing me a little on this 
head, by showing me that you cannot flatter, 
makes me believe that you may feel for me, 
when I complain of those irksome advan- 
tages of wealth and situation, which have 
prevented my being ever convinced that any 
one really cared for me for myself alone. 
With men, I do not so much mind that; 
the sterling ore of friendship is too weighty 
for the exchange of every-day intercourse, 
and the paper-currency of popularity passes 
just as well. But with women, from my 
earliest acquaintance with them, I have 
always been haunted with the consciousness 
that true love is not to be bought, and by 
the constant idea that I could not be loved 
for myself; a distrustful suspicion that, I 
grieve to say, experience has hitherto only 
tended to confirm. In everysituation where- 
ever I have been known, I have always had 
the same fear, but too often the same con- 
viction of its justice. I have fancied I could 
trace the same expression in every feinale 
face, from the hacknied smiles of venal 
beauty, in whose profusion one could plainly 
read ‘he pays well,’ up to the would-be 
attractive simper of the shy debutante, 
which had been already tutored to follow 
the maternal whisper. I have tried in foreign 
countries to escape the unfortunate fame of 
my wealth and liberality, butin vain; many 
half-formed illusions of the ‘ grand passion’ 
have been dispelled by the exclamation, 
€ Milor qui et st riche.’ 

“The first severe lesson of this kind I 
received, you will have heard in the world 
told in different ways. During my minority, 
I was induced to raise money to pay the 
debts of Lady Madelina Manfred,—I don't 
like trusting the post with names, but about 
her there can be no scandal. ‘The demand 
staggered me. I believe I was half cured 
before; however, I paid the money, and 
dropped the connexion. She affected in- 
dignation at my fickleness and desertion, 
which at her time of life was rather a blow, 
but secured at the same time the whole sum 
(ten thousand pounds I think it was,) and 
then eloped to spend it with a Captain 
O’Connor, in Connaught, and poor Man- 
fred is still in the rules for her debts. 

“ T did not think so much of this at the 
time; I was then very young, and aittri- 
buted it to my own folly in having allowed 
myself to be inveigled by a woman old 
enough to be my mother, all whose better 
feelings had been hardened by an habitual 
disregard of her marriage vow. 

“The next year I was very much in love 
with —— you may, perhaps, have heard 
the story in the scandal of the world, but I 
will not here publish the name, because still 
unchanged, for she is yet unmarried. 

“‘ My guardians asserted, which was the 
ouly reason why I doubted it, that I was 








y. But I was 
at that time sick of intrigue; I thought it 


then much too young to marry. 


would be a glorious thing to monopolize 
for ever the first affections of one then so 
universally admired. 

“Her mother, Lady ——, was always 
talking to me of her daughter's youth and 
innocence, to which I attributed the reserve 
with which my attentions had been at first 
received, pleased as I was to find it gradu- 
ally lessening during their continuance. 

‘ The newspapers had already hinted, in 
unmistakable initials, at a marriage in high 
life; I had as yet said nothing, but was de- 
termined, as | knew the pragraph must 
have been seen, to observe first what effect 
that had produced. The paragraph went 
the round of the papers, uncontradicted : 
perhaps I ought to have contradicted it ; 
but as I observed no diminution of cordiality 
in consequence, I believe I should instead 
have declared myself, but that just at this 
time a military cousin of mine returned with 
despatches from the Peninsula. He was a 
very, very younger brother, that is, one of a 
very large family, with very little fortune 
to divide. I iad not seen much of him 
lately, but as we had been together as chil- 
dren, and I was one of his nearest collateral 
relations, he came to consult me on an en- 
gagemeit which he said he had formed pre- 
vious to his joining the army in Spain, and 
upon the possibility of procuring the consent 
of the family of the young lady, at whose 
house it appears he had visited from country 
quarters. 

“ Tle owned that he had nothing but his 
profession, in which, however, his hope of 
promotion was now great, but the young 
lady had herself some money, and to prove 
that her affections were sufficiently engaged 
to justify him in venturing, he showed me 
some letters he had received, full of assur- 
ances and unutterable attachment from the 
nameless beauty, who had since been receiv- 
ing my addresses! ‘The letters, it is true, 
were not of a very recent date, but this the 
time occupied in his voyage homewards had 
prevented his remembering. 

“ Here, then, was a more complete expla- 
nation of the coldness with which I had 
been at first received, than the mother’s 
palliations of youth and innocence, and an 
utter extinction of my own dream of mono- 
polizing the first affections of a virgin heart. 
[ would willingly have persuaded myself 
that it was sensibility to my own superior 
merits which had sufficed to obscure a 
former transient impression ; but when I 
looked at my cousin's handsome, sunburnt 
features, and thought of his honourable dis- 
tinctions obtained in the field-of-battle, and 
compared it with my own useless, lounging 
lite, I could not deny that the real nature 
of one change must have been the worldly 
advantages of the ‘ parti,’ as compared with 
the imprudence of the other connexion ; for 
in no personal attractions could I flatter my- 
self that I surpassed my cousin. 

‘This conviction operated as a summ 
cure of my passion, and left in its stead 
mingled feelings of disgust, at the deceit 
which had been practised on myself, and 
pity for my cousin.” 
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From Mr, Lister's delineations of charac- 
ter we take one or two descriptions : 

‘‘ Lord and Lady Rochdale were very 
estimable, well-meaning, kind-hearted per- 
sons, whose chief defect (and it is not a 
heinous one) was a slight addiction to pre- 
judice, and somewhat withal of its necessary 
concomitant,—the pride by which prejudice 
is upheld. ‘Lord Rochdale was formed a 
good deal upon a model of hes 8 h it is a 
coming every day less easy to discover a 
good example,—that of the old English 
country gentleman; not the drinking, swear- 
ing, human Yahoo that is embodied in Field- 
ing’s ‘ Western;’ but the plain, punctual, 
sturdy yeoman-like agricultural country- 
loving Squire. He hi: ad that homeliness of 
exterior and simplicity of manner which 
aristocracy not unfrequently loves to assume. 
He piqued himself upon his sincerity, and 
none disputed it; but they complained of 
his bluntness. He never paid a compli- 
ment, or looked as if it would give him 
pleasure to receive one. He condescended 
stify and reluctantly to the common cour- 
tesies of civilized life; liked to show that he 
had a way and a manner of his own, and 
that people must take him as they found 
him. He seemed to look down with philo- 
sophical indifference upon the refinements 
of ‘society, and to think that a regard to the 
more trifling observances which it exacted, 
was worthy only of a class inferior to his 
own, whose province it was to recommend 
themselves as they best could, and who had 
nothing more important to think of. Pre- 
judice apart, he was a man of acute and 
vigorous aiienieniien but the rust of old 
opinions, which he sturdily maintained, was 
ever at hand to impede its operations. 

“ Lady Rochdale was allowed by every- 
body to be ‘ an excellent woman,’ and the 
opinion was just. She was nevertheless not 
popular—for she was cold and shy; and 
shyness, except in young persons, is an of- 
fence which society is slow to pardon. Her 
inferiors thought “it proceeded from pride. 
Shy people are frequently a little proud, and 
it was true with regard to her, except that 
she was proud only “with her equals, who did 
not attribute to her that failing. ‘They, on 
the contrary, thought it was dull hunility, 
and held her cheap (as people of the world 
often do) for setting so mean a value on 
herself. She was thoroughly high-minded, 
unworldly, and disinterested. She held in 
utter scorn and aversion the comimon ma- 
neeuvres of fortune-hunting mothers, and 
nothing did she less wish than that any one 
should suppose her capable of desiring either 
high rank or great wealth, without regard 
to. superior considerations, in the future 
husband of her daughter. She was proud 
of her disinterestedness, and the more, be- 
cause Lord Rochdale was not rich, and could 
spare very small fortunes with his daugh- 
ters.” 

“Sir James Berwick was a busy, meddling, 
vail, good- -humoured man, whose chief am- 
bition it was to be considered thoroughly 
‘a man of the world,’ and ‘a good meimber 
of society.’ He so far succeeded, that he 
was allowed to be both. Nobody disputed 
his worldliness; and as to being ‘ a good 





member of society,’ if giving good dinners 
in town, and good battues in the country, and 
being alwaysin spirits, and talking and laugh- 
ing much, and knowing a great deal about 

‘ everybody,’ and being frequently enter- 
taining, should entitle him to that praise, 
he may be said to have fairly earned it. 
There were only these drawbacks—that he 

was known to lay frequent trains for delibe- 
rate impromptus, repeated his own stale 
repartees, puffed every thing that was his 
own, and told long stories about himself. 
The fastidious punished his egotism, by 
condemning him to a stigma which he would 
have thought of all others least applicable ; 
and the bare idea of having incurred it, 
would have inspired him with the direst 
horror—it was the epithet of bore. 

‘ Intense vanity was at once the cause and 
the impediment of his success. It was 
ainusing to sec how frequently he was led 
by it to counteract himself. He piqued 
himself on his adrvitness, and on being able 
to cajole successfully, ond always say ‘the 
apropos ;’ but he piqued himself no less on 
being a wit, and saying smart, clever things 
on all occasions. ‘The apropos and the fin- 
cetious, the discreet and the amusing, fre- 
quently clashed, and vanity so far prevailed 
over judgment, that he usually preferred 
the latter. He was very indiscreet, and 
was constantly uttering imprudent witti- 
cisms, and thereby often offending the very 
persons whom a minute before he had been 
exerting all his arts to wheedle and amuse. 
He did not at all dislike the imputation of 
what others would call ¢oadyism. He called 
it finesse and adroitness, and knowledge of 
the world, and ‘ understanding his man,’ 


and ‘having a tongue,’ and ‘ being able to 
manage people.’ He was so proud of his 


finesse, that he could never resist the 
tation of showing his ‘ hand,’ and explain- 
ing his game to the byst: anders.” 

These novels will doubtless obtain a con- 
siderable share of public attention, of which 
we must say they are more deserving than 
many others we could name, which have, 
nevertheless, been puffed into undue notice. 


temp- 





NATIONAL CHARACTER OF THE 


Westminster Review, No. 32. 


Tue present number of the above review 
has been a couple of weeks in our possession, 
yet until this moment we have not been 
able to pay it much attention. It contains 
one or two articles of superior merit, and 
many of more ordinary claims. The first ‘On 
Saint-Simonianism” is a party-paper, and 
therefore not generally interesting ; that on 
the ‘Chronology of the Ancients” is learned, 
but rather heavy; “On American Law 
Reforms” is short and clever; ‘On the 
Condition and Improvement of the Clergy,” 
and the review of Lord Nugent's ‘* Memo- 
rials of Hampden,” both violently political, 
and in the usual strain of Lhe Westminster 
politicians. There is along and scientific 
paper on the “ Enharmonic of the Ancients, ” 
which is, perhaps, too abstruse for every- 
day-readers, and too good to bear abridg- 
ment, so we turn to the ‘ National Charac- 
ter of the Romans,” where, as a review of 


ROMANS. 


Heward. 





Mr. Valpy’s Family Classical Library, we 
have a bold and novel essay, from which we 
extract the following passages :— 

“The literature of a country is deeply 
tinged with the national character, and in 
turn re-acts on it. In modern Europe, 
where the productions of Rome form a very 
important part of the education of youth at 
a time when the mind is most susceptible of 
permanent impressions for good or evil, a 
true judgment of the nation, whose actions 
we are thus most powerfully exhorted to 
imitate, ought to be fixed on solid grounds. 
The mind is insensibly imbued with the 
feelings and principles of those whose con- 
duct is recommended by the blandishments 
of elegant literature, and enforced by the 
weight of authority or still more powerful 
prejudice ; it will adopt them as standards 
of right and wrong, and judge every action 
in relation to them. ‘Th ere is nothing 
modern about your character,’ said Paoli to 
Napoleon. Napoleon had studied Plutarch 
deeply, and admired the Roman character— 
how truly he caught the Roman spirit of 
universal domination, Europe nearly van- 
quished can attest. ‘ Dominion honourably, 
if you can, ard,’ 
was the lesson taught by them, and prac- 
tised by him, though modified by an en- 
larged intellect, a sensitiveness to opinion, 
and a love of science which Rome seldom 
possessed, It has long been a custom with 
writers to throw down their pens, and readers 
to lift their eyes in astonishment at Roman 
virtue and maguanimity. ‘ How,’ they ex- 
claim, ‘are the deductions of reason, and 
the lessons of experience here falsified by 





the event?) Who would imagine that from 
the asylum of Romulus,—a den of thieves, 


robbers, and murderers,—should suddenly 
rise a nation of heroes! That a rude, igno- 
rant, ferocious populace should produce 
models for imitation to the world!’ But 
suspensions of the laws that regulate the 
moral, are as rare as of those that regulate 
the physical world. It would indeed have 
been strange that any thing pure should 
have flow: ed from so polluted a source. The 
general diffusion of knowledge, the lessons 
of a severe experience, and the keen spirit 
of inquiry in our own times are turning 
towards ancient Greece the current which 
once so strongly set towards Rome ; blind 
admiration has ceased, men judge of her no 
longer from the panegyrics of her writers, 
nor estimate her actions by her own stand- 
ard of selfis morality. it has been well 
observed, that in judging of human nature, 
the present age enjoys peculiar advantages, 
since there is no state of society, from naked 
rudeness to the most vicious refinement, of 
which there does not exist some living speci- 
men. The modern nations which have trod 
most closely in the footsteps of Rome, or 
rivalled her trom the mischievous originality 
of their own dispositions, have thrown a 
strong light on her, and enabled us to pro- 
nounce on her true character with that 
solidity of judgment which accompanies 
conclusions drawn from a wide circle of 
experiment. The Turk, the Russian, the 
Spaniard, are striking illustrations: for nei- 
ther in her foreign or domestic policy, or 
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private life,—not even in her amusements,— 
are there found proofs of a virtuous, a hu- 
mane, or an ciillgtatied people; on the 
contrary, there are burnt into her character 
the deepest traces of an arrogant, unwieldy, 
selfish, rapacious disposition, which would 
boldly wade through any quantity of blood 
or suffering for the attainment of its own 
objects, and which is saved from contempt, 
though not from detestation, by the Pon 
ful energies of mind and body which were 
employed to gratify its powerful and un- 
scrupulous passions. 

* Brave the Romans were undoubtedly — 
and with a cocl, collected, steady bravery. 
In truth, if we examine, we find them emi- 
nent in no art but that of war. To this 
they devoted all their energies, and in it 
adopted every improvement, even from their 
enemies, with a prompt facility. The cus- 
toms of the meat the language of the old, 
the education of the young, had but one 
object—war. Religion, too, lent her aid, 
and was constantly employed to hallow it 
with her ceremonies. The Romans were 
determined to be the masters of the world. 
To effect this, they spared neither cunning, 
gold, fraud, nor blood. The battering-ram 
and the mine were used with equal success. 
But it must be acknowledged, however vile 
the underhand means employed, the tone 
of Rome was always haughty,—her bearing 
was as bold, and her spirit as undaunted, 
after the disastrous day of Cann, as when 
Scipio stood at the gates of Carthage. ‘ Her 
shield always hung in the lists.” This spirit 
cut her way to empire, and is the cause of 
the fascination in the Roman name; for 
good or bad, until a juster morality is es- 
tablished in the mind of youth, men will 
admire power and courage. But the ground- 
work of her policy was a ferocious selfish- 
ness, and her avarice was equal to her 
bravery. These qualities mutually minis- 
tered to each other. Conquest gave her 
gold, and gold enabled her to spread her 
conquests. 

‘“ No single modern nation, as has been 
intimated, furnishes an exact parallel to 
Rome. But perhaps the points of resem- 
blance between the Roman and the Turk 
are most numerous. Distinguished by one 
striking contrast, between the obstinate im- 
mobility of the latter, and the sagacious 
docility of the former, they yet agree in 
many mental and physical qualities. A 
commanding person, a bold port, individual 
courage, insatiable avarice, external deco- 
rum, and private immorality; the union of 
fraud and force in their conduct, a strong 
spirit of nationality, cruelty, and contempt 
for all other nations, their policy and litera- 
ture, (we speak now of what is called repub- 
lican Rome,) are common to both. The 
Roman, indeed, possessed advantages over 
the ignorant and fanatical ‘Turk, but they 
were still far from creating an estimable 
character. 

“ Bacon, by a well-known and happy 
simile, illustrates the truth, that trifles fur- 
nish valuable indications of character; and 
even in the amusements of the Turk, the 
Spaniard, and the Roman, there is a strong 
coincidence. Combats of wild beasts were 





the delight of Rome,—the Turk delights in 
the same, or in camel combats—the Spaniard 
still enjoys the bull-fight, because, unhap- 
pily, he can no longer pull down the naked 
[Indian with blood-hounds, as in the day of 
his religion and cruelty. The custom of 
old English law, which is frequently distin- 
guished by a merciful spirit as peculiar as it 
was wise, contains a maxim, that men whose 
trades habituate them to shedding the blood, 
even of brutes, should be excluded from 


juries in cases of life and death; such is its 


opinion of the tendency of those practices, 
which were the every-day habit and keen 
delight of the Roman people. 

‘Many other practices concur in showing 
what a coarse and brutalized fecling pre- 
vailed amongst them. Strabo says, it was 
usual with friends in the ancient times of 
the Republic, to exchange wives with one 
another. A memorable instance attests its 
existence to a late date, for who has not 
heard of 

‘—_———— Cato, the sententious, 
Who lent his wife to his friend Hortensius. 
Yet historians will gravely tell us, that for 
520 years there was no instance of divorce 
in Rome. In the year of the City 519, the 
censors compelled the people to swear— 
‘that they will not marry unless to beget 
children and increase the subjects of the 
Republic.’ Those who do not wish to be 
rated in simplicity as equal to those histo- 
rians, can regard these only as strong proofs 
of a barbarous state of society. But Roman 
delinquency does not rest on the existence 
of customs, however coarse and indelicate. 

“Slavery, that powerful evidence of a 
cruel and demoralized people, existed to a 
dangerous extent. Its rigours are attested 
by the conspiracies and bloody insurrections 
to which it repeatedly gave rise, but they 
may perhaps be best collected from the 
monstrous law, which enacted that if any 
citizen was murdered in his house, all his 
slaves should be put to death, on the plea 
that they must have been accessaries, or 
they would have prevented it. On the 
murder of Pedanius, Tacitus relates that 
400 slaves were executed at one swoop. 
This slaughter was defended by Cassius, 
whom the historian celebrates for the weight 
and dignity of his life, on the ground of the 
more majorum,—the law subsisting from the 
old times of the Republic. Any comment 
on it is wnnecessary. At the triumphs, 
there were persons hired by the state, whose 
official duty it was to insult the captives. 
Foreign kings, prisoners of war, were gene 
rally murdered at the moment the consul 
ascended the capitol, to offer up his vows 
and prayers to heaven. 

“ After the storming of Carthage, Scipio 
ordered the prisoners to be torn by wild 
beasts; exactly the treatment which cap- 
tives experience from the barbarous despots 
of the Kast. 

« Amongst what people, but one radically 
cruel, with an unnatural appetite for blood, 
could the gladiatorial shows have existed ? 
The extent to which this wholesale slaughter 
was carried staggers credibility. History 
is stained with no record of such abomina- 
tions as Rome perpetrated for her amuse- 





ment. It equalled, in loss of life, the de- 
vastations of war, but was a thousand times 
more brutalizing than any war,—for war 
along with its horrors calls out some noble 
qualities, and if it has its atrocities, it con- 
tains also exercises of the loftiest virtue and 
the tenderest humanity. Men alone engage 
in war,—by these sports, childhood itself 
was poisoned, it drank cruelty with its 
mother’s milk, and acquired a tiger's thirst 
for blood.” 

The writer then proceeds to a censidera- 
tion of the Roman government, introducing 
the following remark :— 

“There is a clear distinction between the 
Roman and the English nobility. With us, 
nobility is transmitted only in the line of 
the eldest son; all the other children of a 
peer are commoners. Again, the king may 
call any one from the ranks of the people to 
the peerage, and this individual is imme- 
diately and inalienably invested with all its 
rights, privileges, and dignities, in as full 
and ample a sense as the oldest noble in the 
land. Now all the children of a patrician 
were patricians, and, therefore, noble. 
Nobility was strictly confined to a caste. 
There was an impassable barrier between 
the two classes. ‘The descendants of the 
original patricians and plebeians, were patri- 
cians and plebeians in infinitum. It was not 
until nearly 400 years elapsed, that a ple- 
beian nobility was created by admitting 
them to the consulate. Fifty years later, 
(U. C. 453,) the Ogulnii carried a law, ren- 
dering them eligible to the pontificate and 
augurate,—oflices nominally religious, but 
in reality, as we shall see, of the very highest 
civil importance.” 

Again ;—a further picture of free, great 
Rome :— 

‘The poverty of the plebeians was ag- 
gravated by the system of usury which the 
patricians employed, and the inhuman laws 
of debt. A debtor became the slave of his 
creditor, — he was imprisoned, chained, 
whipped, and starved, ad libitum. This 
state of things Licinius proposed to remedy. 
By custom, Rome has been called and 
deemed a republic. For a long period she 
was in letter, and still more rigidly in spirit, 
strictly, purely aristocratic. Mitford, proba- 
bly, was sensible of this when he declined 
exhibiting in her history the mischiefs of a 
democracy. Any arguments against popu- 
lar power drawn from Roman history are 
most fallacious. Rome has no title to the 
name of a republic, except for the period 
between the enactment of the law of Li- 
cinius and the struggles of the Gracchi,—a 
space of 220 years. Even for this space 
the constitution was not strictly republican. 
Patrician monopoly had not ceased at the 
first, and had recommenced long before the 
last of those periods. The period from the 
Gracchi to Cesar, is a dead level of ple- 
beian terror and servility, chequered with 
one or two fits of popular fury,—of cruel 
popular triumph,—and patrician slaughter. 

“The aristocracy were secured by two 
great ramparts against the irruptions of 
democracy. Servius established the qualifi- 
cation of property which excluded the bulk 
of the Ase 49 the middling and lower 
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classes, even from the elective franchise, 
inasmuch as the first class, composed of the 
wealthiest citizens, alone constituted a 
majority in the legislative assemblies. The 
condition of the "plebeians exactly resem- 
bled that of the Irish Catholics in the 
thickest night of the penal code. But 
within this rose a far more formidable con- 
centric barrier,—the qualification of birth, 
which excluded plebeian wealth, intelli- 
gence, and merit, from power. Until the 
enactment of the Licinian law, the patrician 
completely monopolized all the offices, 
honours, and emoluments of the state. 
The dignity of civil station, the authority 


of military command, and the sanctity of 


the priesthood, were open to him alone. 
He had sole undisputed possession of rank 
and power. The revenues of the state, the 
distribution of the conquered lands, the 
plunder of continual wars, the framing and 
interpretation of law—in short, every spe- 
cies of authority, every thing that co sud 
give stability to power, centered in his 
hands. Centuries were requisite to dissolve 
a fabric accumulated and consolidated for 
near 400 years. Even when nominally 
eligible to office, the plebeian was excluded 
by his want of wealth, of dignity, of name, 
of political connexions and influence. So 
that it is evident, even from the period of 
apparent equality, the spirit and complexion 
of the constitution must have been aristo- 
cratic. The fate of the Gracchi, and the 
slaughters that followed, are suflicient con- 
firmation of the truth of these observations, 
and the intrinsic weakness of the democracy. 
But we will dwell a little longer on the 
means by which the patricians upheld their 
power, and throw some light on the con- 
nexion between religion and the state in 
Rome. 

* }or 300 years law was oral and occa- 
sional, subject to the fluctuations of caprice, 
passion, or interest. The patricians alone 
dispensed it, and of course judged in their 
own cause any complaints made by the 
sage ogg If a patrician magistrate, touched 

y the wretched condition of the people, 


showed a disposition to relax the gripe of 


severe laws, the augurs, (who were necessa- 
rily patricians,) would, even in the last 
month of his office, declare that the aus- 
_ at his election, eleven months before, 
vad been unfavourable ;—he was hurled 
from his office, and all the acts of his ma- 
gistracy annulled. Did he resist the pious 
falsehood? The consuls by a simple ma- 
jority of the senate were armed with abso- 
lute power to slaughter him and his adhe- 
rents, anda previous act of indemnity was 
passed to sanction all their proceedings. 
Did the consuls, sensible of the utter injus- 
tice of those measures, decline to act? A 
dictator was created with absolute power ; 
or perhaps a private patrician seized the 
powers from which the consuls recoiled ;— 
thus Nasica slew Tiberius Gracchus, Did 
any favourable conjuncture extort a law 
advantageous to the plebs? The patricians 
watched their opportunity, declared it to 
have passed in contempt of the auspices, 
and erased it. The augur, who presided 
at the law, had at the time solemnly pro- 





nounced them favourable,—no matter, the 
priests had a carte blan he for falsehood. 
The holy bank enjoyed an unlimited issue 
of lies. If, for some cause, there was a 
temporary restriction on this currency of 
fraud, then a magistrate was appointed with 
express anthori ty to destroy the lew. Thus 
the laws of Drusus were uh oy gel because 
passed non auspicato; and tlie 
appeal, the Mugna Charta of Roman ‘liberty 
was defeated by the creation of a dict tutor. 
This was coezrse but powerful machinery. 
It is not easy to perceive why Christian 
divines eulogise the union of church end 
state amongst the Romans. Are they 
equally cnamoured of their identification 
in the person of the sultan, ‘ the blood- 
drinker,’ as he is called in the east, who 
enjoys a special patent from Heaven for the 
executiol 1 of fourteen persons a day! 

“Such were the prine ‘ipal holding 
Lhitaee acy. , 
the commons, deprived of its rightful share 
in the lands, and huddled tog ether in the 
city, was reduced to astate of great misery. 
Frequent seditions were the consequence. 
To repress these, the senate—that is, the 
aristocracy, used coercion, cajolery, super- 
stition, wary— in short, every thing but 
justice, of whose salutary effects they seem 
to ha ve hada ila — ion 

Revolution inevitable 

* Oppression is expensive, and sooner or 
later is its own avenger, ‘The patricians 
sowed the whirlwind, and necessarily reaped 
the storm. The alternation of victory, with 
a great preponderance in favour of the 
atistocr acy, continued until Cresar, the here- 
ditary head of the popular cae aling 
advantage of the universal hatred in which 
the nobility was held, and offering to the 
bulk of the community hopes of revenge 
and bread, overthrew the very 
liberty, and raised his power on the necks 
of both parties. ‘These were the awful 
consequences of oppressing, impoverishing, 
and blindi ng the people. The sightless and 
raging multitude, -ddened by want, cruclty, 


of the 


and insult, wrenc hed away the pill ws of 


the state, and buried lord and slave, op- 
pressor and oppressed, in common ruin. 
They were poor, and therefore reckless; 
ignorant, and therefore ferocious ; ; oppressed, 
and therefore vindictive ;-—revenge Is pro- 
verbially unscrupulous,—all were precipi- 
tated toge ether into despotism, and surren- 
dered to the heartless policy of Augustus, 
the dark malignity of Tiberius, the phrenzy 
of Caligula, the imbecility of C laudius, and 
the gay cruelty of that potent Nero, who 
struck off a head with as much er aceful 
ease as he struck up a tune; who punished 
the loss of an army by a gibe, and an insult 
to ‘his divine voice’ as high treason. ‘To 
these and their successors, for whose dis- 
tinct ideals of bloody disposition language 
has not found names, theugh to the mind 
each has an individuality, and seems to 
have issued from the mint of hell with his 
peculiar impress of cruelty, were the noble 
of Rome surrendered—themselves, their 
wives, and very children. ‘The multitude 
vas comparatively + In the struggles 
of old Rome and her factions it is not easy 
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to feel much sy on 
pressor of the 
rule extended, 
Kuphrates, 


Wall to 


She was the op- 
general world. Her iron 
from the Atlantic to the 
3,000 miles,—from Agricola’s 
Atlas, 2,000,—and em- 
braced in its gripe 120,090,000 of persons. 
Nearly all this vast empire was created by 
the republic. liowever the patrician and 
plebcian might quarrel on other points, 
they never disagree: about the oppression 
of foreign studies. We can therefore feel 
little more interest than a stranger does while 
looking at a fight between two mastiffs, who 
is sensible it is only by their mutual worry- 

ing they are preven ited from flying at his 
throat. But contempla iting them with this 
se sae ity, We must assign to the patrician 
by far the Scavion tt load of cult. For the 

whe erty , ignorance, and fer ‘ocity of the ple- 
beian he is fairly aceountab le, and it was 
but a just retribution they should recoil on 
himself. He was the aggressor. He ex- 
cluded the commons from rank and power ; 
into the gashes of injustice he poured viru- 
lent insult, and prostituted religion to the 
support of his ‘lusurpations. No doubt the 
plebeian stretched victory to the utmost, 

and even improved on the lesson w hic ‘h had 
been taught him; but the proveest ion, and 
the original ex: imple, came trom i 1¢ senate. 
The first blood was shed by it; Cassius, 
Viscellinus, Melius, Menlius, Batic the 
Gracehi,—in short, every popular leader 
was murdered, and cenerally under the 
pretext of aiming at royalty; a charge so 
False and ridict wg that were Domitian to 
inake if, even the bloody redness of his face 
might be suffused if possible into a deeper 
crimson; Saevus tle vullus et rubor, quo se 
contre pudorem miunichal.”” *That fierce red 
faee of his, in which he barricaded himself 
against the chance of blushing.’—(Tacitus 
lorie. « » ©. 45.) 

But here we must breck off, leaving the 
detail of further characters and revolutions 
for perusal in the article itself! It is well 
worth attention. 


Mount 


NOVEL COMIC SCENF. 

The Hunchback, a Tragedy, by James 
Shoridan Knowles. Moxon. 
Arren the long review we gave of this 
tragedy in our last, we will not trust our- 


selves to return to the serious yortion of the 
plot, which hss yet many be ‘auties which we 
had not space to enuinerate. ‘To show our 
author’s talent in a different view we take 
one of his comic seenes between Modus and 
Helen, both of which are of exceedingly good 
quality, and worked out with a nice delicacy 
of piquancy and wit :— 


* Fielden. Um weary wandering from room to room 5 
A castle after all is but a house— 
dullest one when lacking company ! 
Were I at home I could be company 
Unto myself. I see not Master Walter. 
He's ever with his ward. Isee not her. 
bv Master Walter will she bide, alone. 
My father stops in town. Tecan’t see him. 
My cousin makes his books his company. 
lit goto bed and sleep. No--Vil stay up 
And plague my cousin into making love ! 
For, that he loves me, shrewdly I suspect. 
How dull he is that hath not sense to see 
What lics before him, and he’d like to find. 
I'll change my treatment of him. Cross him, where 
Be.ore I used to humour him. He comes 
Poring upon a book. What’s that you read? 
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Enter Modus. 


Mod. Latin, sweet cousin. 

Hel. ’Tis a naughty tongue 
I fear, and teaches men to lie. 

Mod, To lie! 

Hel. You study it. You call your cousin sweet, 
And treat heras you would acrab. As sour 
*T would seem you think her, so you covet her ! 
Why how the monster stares, and looks about ! 
You construe Latin, and can't construe that, 

Mod. 1 never studied women. 

Hel. No; nor men. 
Else would you better know their ways; nor read 
In presence of a lady. 


(strikes the took from his hand. 


Mod. Right, you say, 
And well you sery’d me, cousin, so to strike 
The volume from my hand. I own my fault ; 
So please you,—may I pick it up again? 
I'll put it in my pocket ! 

el. Pick it : F 

He fears me, as I were his grandmother ! 
What is the book? 

Mod, *Tis Ovid's Art of Love. 

Hel. That Ovid was a fool ! 

Mod. In what? 

Hel. In that. 
To call that thiug an art, which art is none. 

Mod. And is not love an art? 

Hel. Are you a fool, 
As well as Ovid? Loveanart! No art 
But taketh time and pains to learn. Love comes 
With neither. Is't to hoard such grain as that 
You went to college? Better stay at home, 
And study homely English. 

Mod. Nay, you know not 
The argument. 

Hel. I don't! I know it better 
Than ever Oviddid! ‘The face,—the form,— 
The heart,—the mind we fancy, cousin; that’s 
The argument! Why, cousin, you know nothing. 
a a lady were in love with thee, 
Could'st thou, by Ovid, cousin, find it out ?>— 
Could'st find it out, was't thou in love thyself? 
Could Ovid, cousin, teach thee to make love? 
I could, that never read him. You begin 
With melancholy; then to sadness; then 
To sickness ; then,to dying—but not die ! 
She would not let thee, were she of my mind ; 
She’d take compassion on thee. Then for hope; 
From hope to confidence ; from confidence 
To boldness ;—then you’d speak ; at first entreat ; 
Then urge ; then flout; then argue ; then inforce ; 
Make prisoner of her hand ; besiege her waist ; 
Threaten her lips with storming; keep thy word 
And carry her! My sampler ’gainst thy Ovid! 
Why, cousin, are you frighten’d, that you stand 
As you were stricken dumb? The case is clear, 
You are no soldier. You'll ne’er win a battle, 
You care too much for blows!" 


Modus goes on boasting of his school 
valour; Helen joking him about some pre- 
tended college-days’ love :— 


** Mod. Cousin, I tell you, if you'll only hear me 
I lov'd no woman while I was at college— 

Save one, and her I fancied ere I went there. 

Hel. Indeed! Now I’ll retreat, if he’s advancing. 
Comes he not on! O whut a stock’s the man? 
Well, cousin ? 

Mod. Well! What more would’st have me say? 
I think I’ve said enough. 

Hel, And so think I. 

I did but jest with you. You are not angry ? 

Shake hands! Why, cousin, do you squeeze me so? 
Mod, (letting her go.) 1 swear I squeezed you not ! 
Hel. You did not? 

Mod. No. 

I'll die if I did! 

Hel. Why then you did not, cousin, 

So let’s shake hands again—-(he takes her hand as be. 

JSore)—O go and now 

Read Ovid! Cousin, will you tell me one thing. 

Wore lovers ruffs in Master Ovid's time? 

Rehov’'d him teach them then, to put them on :— 

And that you have to learn. Hold up your head ! 

Why cousin, how you blush. Plague on the ruff ! 

I cannot give ta set. You're blushing still ' 

Why do you blush, dear cousin? So!—’twili beat me! 

I'll give it up. 

Mod, Nay, prithee don't—try on ! 

Hel. And if I do, I fear you'll think me bold. 

Mod, For what? 

Hel. To trust my face, so near to thine. 

Mod, 1 know not what you mean. 

Het. I'm glad you don’t ! 

Cousin, I own right well behav'd you are, 

Most marvellously well behav’d! They’ve bred 

You well at college. With another man 

My lips would be in danger! Hang the ruff ! 


Mod. Nay, give it up, nor plague thyself, dear 
cousin, 
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Hel. Dear fool! [throws the ruff on the ground, 
I swear the ruff is good for just 
As little as its master! There !—’Tis spoil'd— 
You'll have to get another. Hie for it 
And wear it in the fashion of a wisp, 
Ere I adjust it for thee! Farewell, cousin ! 
You'd need to study Ovid's Art of Love.” 


We are really glad to hear of the con- 
tinued success and profit which attends the 
performance of this capital play. Let this 
encourage us to hope that better days are 
really at hand for the theatrical world. The 
larger theatres talk about the necessity of 
their patent to protect them from ruinous 
competition with the minors, yet, notwith- 
standing that every thing in the shape of a 
theatre has been thrown open to the public, 
Covent Garden has been graced with the 
fullest and the most profitable audiences it 
has known for a long time, merely to wit- 
ness the legitimate drama. 
PS eS 





GILANCES AT BOOKS. 

1. Flowers of Fable—is a fresh addition 
to Messrs. Vizetelly and Branston’s elegant 
juvenile publications. The printing and 
paper are exquisite; the engravings at the 
turn of every page exceedingly neatly exe- 
cuted; and the selection-of the fables from 
Epictetus, Croxall, Dodsley, Gay, Pope, 
Moore, Merrick, &c. with original transla- 
tions from La Fontaine, and other authors 
of France and Germany, &e. such as the 
strictest guardian of youth would deem un- 
exceptionable. ‘There is only one cut we 
would cut out, and that is the tail-piece to 
“Hermit and the Bear,” where a poor 
little child is most inhumanly set upon by a 
cat, whom doubtless she had teazed into 
insubordination. We object to this illustra- 
tion because it may tend to encourage fool- 
ish fears and unkind feelings towards a very 
harmless race of beings,-—for many respect- 
able members of which we entertain the 
highest esteem. 


2. The Bee and the Wasp, a Fable in 
Verse,—is illustrated by the clever pencil of 
George Cruikshank, which is the highest 
recommendation we can award it. It is 
dedicated by its author to his son, from 
which we surmise he should be “ old enough 
to know better,” than write such doggrel as 
the following, from the “ Humble Bee's 
Song :""— 

**T know not why I’m humble called, 
Since I'm a man of mettle, 


And if my spirit’s once rous'd up, 
I'll sting like any nettle.” 


3. Observations on the Origin and Treat- 
ment of Cholera and other Pestilential Dis- 
eases,—is a treatise on a subject which has 
happily not so deeply and practically en- 
grossed the public attention as had once 
been feared. It is written by Mr. John 
Hancock, and besides considering the symp- 
toms, history, and usual treatment of the 
disorder, recommends the use of the gaseous 
oxide of nitrogen as a remedy, as well for 
it, as in cases of asphyxia from suffocation 
and drowning, and against the effects of 
narcotic poisons. 

4. Dr. Weatherhead’s Account of the Beu- 
lak Spa, at Norwood, Surrey, is well worthy 
the perusal of those who will, about this 
time, be seeking health and refreshment 
in conntry air, 
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PERIODICAL TITLES. 

GENTLE reader, as you pass along the bust- 
ling dirty streets, do you ever cast your eyes 
upon the goodly * broad sheets,” which in 
innumerable ranks adorn every dull dead 
wall, and temporary scaffolding. If so, are 
you not amused and edified at the endless 
variety of cognomen, under which these se- 
veral candidates hope to attract public no- 
tice. What a host of Omnibuses, Entertain- 
ing Presses, Penny Muagazines, Twopenny 
Lrash, Thieves, Atheneums, Court Journals, 
Figaros, Devils, Punchinellos, Punch in Lon- 
dons, Dongiovannies, Sec. Se. sprout out 
around us; and where, in the name of won- 
der, did they find all their hundred-and-one 
names ? 

Titles of very curious description, have 
lately been quite the fashion on the other 
side of the channel. The Voleur, or “ Rob- 
ber,’’ was, we believe, the first that boldly 
avowed the system on which the editor col- 
lected his materials; but, as the right of 
primogeniture is not recognised by our 
neighbours, it has recently sunk in cireula- 
t'on—half of its customers being pirated by 
Le Corsaire. It has also another formida- 
ble rival in catching the pence of the Pari- 
sians, by name Le Filou, or “The Pick- 
pocket.” Perhaps, after all, the whole gang 
are indebted to English ingenuity, for the 
idea of their ¢ét/es. Eight or nine years 
ago, Oxberry, the actor, started a miscellae 
neous periodical, with the motto, Ev rapto 
vivens, (living on plunder,) and under the 
name of “The Freebooter.” 

The thanks of the editors of periodicals 
ought to have been publicly returned to Ox- 
berry, for the service he rendered thein by 
striking out the idea for a new set of titles. 
Everybody who has ever had to invent one, 
must have experienced the difficulty of an 
undertaking, apparently so easy. Leigh 
Hunt, in the first number of his “ Indica- 
tor,” the best of all his collections of essays, 
(and, by-the-bye, the best article in it hap- 
pens to be “ On Thieves, Ancient and Mo- 
dern,”’) has some just and entertaining re- 
marks on the subject. ‘ Never,’ says he, 
‘‘did gossips, when assembled to determine 
the name of anew-born child, whose family 
was full of conflicting interests, experience 
half the difficulty which an author feels, in 
settling the title for a periodical work. 
There is generally some paramount uncle, 
or prodigious third cousin, who is silently 
understood to have the chief claims; and to 
the golden lustre of whose face the clouds of 
hesitation and jealousy gradually give way. 
But these children of the brain have no 
god-father ready at hand; and then their 
single appellation is bound to comprise as 
many public interests, as all the christian 
names of a French or a German Prince. It 
is to be modest; it is to be expressive; it is 
to be new ; it is to be striking; it is to have 
something in it equally intelligible to a man 
of plain understanding, and surprising for 
the man of imagination—in one word, it is 
tobe impossible. There is one good thing, 
however,” he adds, “ which the hunt after 
a title is sure to realize—a good deal of des- 
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pairing mirth, We were visiting a friend 
the other night, who can do any thing for a 
book but give it a title; and after many 
grave and ineffectual attempts to furnish one 
for the present, the company, after the fa- 
shion of Rabelais, and with a chair-shaking 
merriment, which he might have joined in 
himself, fell to turning a hopeless thing 
into a jest. Some of the names had a mean- 
ing in their absurdity, such as “The Advi- 
ser, or Helps for Composing ;’’ “ ‘The Cheap 
Reflector, or every Man his own Looking- 
Glass; ’’ “ The Retailer, or every Man his 
own other Man’s Wit; ‘“‘ Nonsense—to be 
continued.” Others were laughable by the 
mere force of contrast, as ‘‘ The Crocodile, 
or pleasing Companion ;” ‘ Chaos, or the 
Agreeable Miscellany;’ “ The Fugitive 
Guide ;” ** The Foot Soldier, or Flowers of 
Wit;” “ Bigotry, or the Cheerful Instruc- 
tor;’’ “The Polite Repository of Abuse; ” 
‘‘ Blood, being a collection of light Essays.”’ 
Leigh Hunt adds a number of others; 
such as ‘The Hippopotamus, entered at 
Stationers’ Hall;” “ The Leg of Beef, bya 
Layman, &c.;’’ and, of all these, he se- 
lected, “The Indicator;”’ the name given 
by Linnzus to a bird in the interior of 
Africa, who ‘indicates ” to honey-hunters 
where the nests of wild bees are to be found. 
The title was clumsy; and Leigh Hunt was 
always obliged to print an explanation of it, 
in small type, at the head of each number, 
a contrivance which sufticiently indicated it 
to be somewhat too abstruse. In fact, the 
author of ** Foliage,” is no dabster at titles ; 
(which he has, perhaps, no great reason to 
love,) and after the ill success of “ The 
Literary Examiner,” and “ The Com- 
anion,” he seems to have acknowledged 
his incapacity, by borrowing from old Isaac 
Bickerstaff the name of “The Tatler.” 
Could our ancestors of the reign of Queen 
Anne rise from their graves, they would be 
surprised to find that their descendants had 





an opportunity of perusing new numbers of 


the Tatler, Spectator, and Guanpiay. 
These titles, however, which now seem 
so consecrated and classic, were, perhaps, 
themselves at their first appearance deemed 
as uncouth and inappropriate, as we cannot 
help regarding too many of their modern 
successors. An authentic history of their 
first selection would form no unamusing 
chapter in literary history. Of the origin 


of the names of two of the regular series of 


classical essayists some record has fortunate- 
ly been preserved. ‘ What must be done, 
sir, will be done,” said Dr. Johnson to Sir 
Josbua Reynolds, in a conversation on the 
Rambler: ‘ when I was to begin publishing 
that paper, I was at a loss how to name it. 
I sat down at night upon my bed-side, and 
resolved that I would not go to sleep till I 
had fixed its title. The Rambler seemed the 
best that occurred, and I took it.”’ So stands 


the story at page 176 of the first volume of 


Croker’s ‘ Boswell.” When, eight years 
after, the “‘ great moralist’”’ was about to 
commence his other series of [ssays, the 
same difficulty seems to have recurred, for 
the first number of “ The Idler’ commences 
with an acknowledgment of its existence. 
“ Those who attempt periodical essays,” ob- 





serves the Doctor, ‘‘ seem to be often stop- 
ped in the beginning by the difficulty of 
fixing a proper title. ‘Two writers, since 
the time of the “ Spectator,” have assumed 
his name without any pretensions to lawful 
inheritance. An effort was once made to 
revive the “ Tatler;” and the strange ap- 
pellations by which other papers have been 
called, show that the authors were distressed 
like the natives of America, who come to 
the Europeans to beg a name. The “ at 
tempt to revive the Tatler” here spoken of, 
was made just before the publication of the 
‘ Rambler,” and perhaps the strange ap- 
pellations referred to, are “ The Prater,” 
‘The Prattler,”” and “ The Fool.” 

‘“T have heard Dr. Warton mention,” 
says Boswell, after telling the story of the 
invention of the name of the ‘* Rambler,” 
“ that he was at Mr. Robert Dodsley’s with 
the late Mr. Moore, (Edward Moore, the 
author of ‘Fables for the Fair Sex,’ the 
play of the ‘Gamester,’ &c.) and several 
of his friends, considering what should be 
the name of the periodical paper which 
Moore had undertaken. Garrick proposed 
The Salad, which, by a curious coincidence, 
was afterwards applied to himself by Gold- 
smith. 

‘Our Garrick’s a salad, for in him we see, 
Oil, vinegar, sugar, and saltness agree.’ 

“ At last, the company having separated 
without any thing of which they approved 
having been offered, Dodsley himself thought 
of The World.’ Boswell seems to imagine 
this a lucky hit of Dodsley’s ; and thejname 
is certainly much better adapted to the es- 
says of Adam Fitz-Adam, than to a recerd 
of religious meetings, to which it has of late 
years been applied. 

Most of the difficulty which is thus uni- 
versally attributed, by the experienced, to 
the invention of a title, arises from the idea 
which has somehow or other come up in 
England, that it ought to have a meaning in 
it. Our neighbours, the Germans, who sur- 
pass even us in the quantity, if not in the 
quality of their periodicals, either never took 
up this notion, or have been compelled by 
the necessity of the case, to throw it to the 
winds. ‘There is not,” says Denina, in 
his very amusing work La Prusse Litteraire 
sous Frederic IT. an account of the state of 
literature in Prussia, under the great Frede- 
rick; ‘ there is not a noun substantive in 
German that signifies an action, a personal, 
intellectual, or moral quality, or even a time 
of the day, week, or year, that has not been 
employed for the title of a periodical.” 
There is a still easier way of naming, preva- 
lent in Germany and the north, the name of 
any god or goddess, either of the classic or 
Scandinavian mythology, isunceremoniously 
adopted ; and as long as such titles as “ Her- 
tha,’ ‘‘ Euphrosyne,”’ ‘ Penelope,’’ “Swea,” 
&c. are deemed admissible,’ no“editor need 
be apprehensive of a scarcity, who has ac- 
cess to the volumes of Lempriere or Finn 
Magnussen. 

The ancients had nothing in their litera- 
ture that corresponded exactly with our mo- 
dern periodicals; but the authors who 
compiled miscellaneous books in their times, 
seem to have been as puzzled in the inven- 





tion of a title, as either Leigh Hunt or 
Samuel Johnson. In the preface to his 
“ Attic Nights,” a work written, it is sup- 
posed, about the time’ of Trajan, Aulus 
Gellius, furnishes us with a list of some of 
these, which may perhaps afford a valuable 
hint or two to modern bookmakers. Speak- 
ing of the books of miscellanies published 
before his own, “some of them,” he says, 
‘“‘we find called ‘‘The Muses,’ others ‘Silva,’ 
(or ‘ Woods,’ a favourite title with the an- 
cients; and which Ben Johnson affixed to 
a collection of his poems, of which he styled 
the shorter ‘ Underwoods.’) ‘ One man,” 
he continues, “calls his book, ‘ Minerya’s 
Robe,’ another ‘The Horn of Amalthea.’ 
One is termed ‘ Honeycombs,’ another, ‘ Pas- 
tures,’ another, ‘My own Readings,’ another, 
‘Ancient Readings,’ another, ‘ Flowrets,’ 
another, ‘Inventions.’ This man names 
his work, ‘Lights,’ that, ‘T'apestries;’ others 
are called, ‘ Pandects,’ “Helicon” ‘ Pro- 
blems,’ ‘ Manuals,’ ‘Small Arms;’ some 
also are styled ‘ Memorials,’ ‘ Practical 
Hints,’ ‘ Leisure Amusements,’ and ‘ Les- 
sons.’ We meet also with ‘Natural His- 
tory,’ ‘Various History,’ ‘The Partere,’ 
‘The Orchard,’ and ‘Common-Places :’ 
many have called their books ‘ Miscellanies;' 
nay, some have been styled ‘ More Epistles;’ 
others, ‘Episcolary, or Mixed Questions,’ 
with various other appellations, which to 
me appear too quaint, and to smell of af- 
fected refinement.” ‘This passage is taken 
from Beloe’s translation. In the original, 
it is observable that most of the titles which 
are given, are in Greek; (the Attic Nights 
itself is in Latin,) denoting, that most of 
the works of this description were, as might 
be expected, the productions of the vivacious 
son of Hellas, not of the stern and solemn 
Roman. It has often been alleged, as a 
melancholy proof of the poverty of human 
invention, that most of our good stories are 
as old as the hills—may not Aulus Gel- 
lius’s list of titles suggest a somewhat similar 
reflection. In Denine’s book, we tind men- 
tion of a German periodical christened ‘Ta- 
pestry;”’ and shortly after, Leigh Hunt's 
Indicator, which came out in 1810, appeared 
a most excellent, though oem two- 
penny weekly, called, ‘‘ The Honeycomb,” 
a title which was used more than once, in 
the interval between the days of Trajan and 
those of George the Fourth. 

Perhaps, after all, the easiest method that 
can be invented, is one that seems to have 
lately come quite into vogue. Tait’s Ma- 
gazine now pairs off with Blackwood's ; and 
to these twin beauties of Edinburgh, Lon- 
don (alas, for her fame,) opposes Fraser's. 
Booksellers are the true-presiding deitiesjof 
magazines; “and neither Lempriere ner 
Finn Magnussen can hold out as long as 
the Directory. H. 














SCIENCE AND ART. 


THE NEW BRIDGE AT STAINES. 

Tur opening of the New Bridge at Staines 
took place on Monday in the presence of their 
Majesties and a large party of the nobility 
and gentry of the county. The town of 
Staines appears to have been famous for its 
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bridges, for the present is the fifth bridge 
that has been constructed in that place. 
The first bridge mentioned in the records of 
this town was constructed of wood, in 1262; 
it consisted simply of oak piles, driven into 
the bed of the river, and covered with beams 
for the road way. It continued in the same 
situation, with various repairs and altera- 
tions, up to the year 1795, when it was re- 
placed by a structure of stone, from a de- 
sign of the celebrated Paul Sandby; al- 
though this design possessed little merit 
beyond the name of the artist. This bridge 
was, however, not destined to last more 
than four or five years, when it was pulled 
down, and a new and elegant bridge erected 
in 18/2, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Thomas Wilson, engineer to Mr. Rowland 
Burdan. ‘These gentlemen had then re- 
cently completed the celebrated bridge at 
Sunderland; and the boldness and success 
of that great undertaking, encouraged them 
to propose an arch of cast iron at this place, 
of nearly 180 feet span. The bridge was 
accordingly erected, and had a most beau- 
tiful effect; but it had scarcely stood a 
week when the arch was observed to sink in 
a most alarming degree, so much so that it 
was deemed necessary to prohibit the public 
from passing over it. In this emergency, 
the late Mr. Rennie was called in, who 
stated that the bridge had given way, not 
from any defect in the principle or construc- 
tion of the iron arch, but from the injudi- 
cious mode in which the abutments had 
been constructed, ‘they being quite inade- 
quate to sustain the lateral throat of the 
arch. A singular fact is connected with 
the history of this iron bridge. It was con- 
structed from the materials of a bridge 
designed by the well-known Thomas Paine, 
but which he was unable to complete for 
want of adequate funds. The old wooden 
bridge was re-purchased by the contractors, 
and the new iron one teken down. ‘The 
great expense to which the commissioners 
had been put by the failure of the iron 
bridge, determined them to construct anew 
one, which was done at the expense of 
about 4000/. In this state it stood, under- 
going various alterations and repairs till 
1828, when, in consequence of the decay of 
the piles and timbers of the roadway, the 
commissioners came to the resolution of 
building a new bridge of stone. Messrs J. 
and G. Rennie were applied to for designs, 
and a bill was brought into Parliament to 
authorize the commissioners to raise money 
on the tolls. 

The new bridge was commenced in the 
spring of 1829 and the first stone laid on 
the 14th of September following, by their 
present Majesties (then their Royal High- 
nesses the Duke and Duchess of Clarence). 
The works were carried on rapidly, and 
were, a short time ago, completed under the 
direction of Mr. G. Rennie, architect ; Mr. 
Brown, superintendent ; and Messrs. Joliffe 
and Banks, the contractors. The bridge has 
a most beautiful effect when viewed from 
the water, and appears to possess a felici- 
tous combination of lightness joined to so- 
lidity. The cost of the bridge and ap- 
proaches was about 41,000/. It consists of 
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three segmental arches ; 
in span, and the two side arches 66 feet 
span each. 
th 


the middle 74 feet | 


These arches, for flatness of , 


‘ By means of a magnet inserted in the 
surface of the improved globe, the great 
principle of attraction may be clearly shown, 


e segment and dimensions of the piers, | by affixing thereto any small iron figure. 


they being only nine feet in thickness, are 
perhaps unique in this country ; or, indeed, 
if the bridge at Florence be excepted, on 
the continent. ‘There are also arches on 
each side of the bridge for the towing path 
and the land floods; but the former pos- 
sesses a rather unsightly appearance, owing 
to the absurd pertinacity in the Corporation 
of London, who insisted there should be a 
towing path under the side arch, which was 
rendered needless by the other path provid- 
ed by the designers of the bridge. The 
whole is surmounted by a plain bold cornice 
and black parapet of granite, with neat toll 
house and lamps of elegant design. ‘The 
approaches on either side form curves of 
easy ascent to the bridge. The whole un- 
dertaking certainly reflects the highest 
credit on the talent of the architects and 
contractors. 


IMPORTANT NOVELTY IN THE ART OF 
PRINTING. 

A NEw process in the art of printing has 
just been carried into effect at Brussels, for 
making fac-similes of French books and 
journals. This process consists in transfer- 
ring, by means of an operation which takes 
scarcely half an hour, the whole of a printed 
sheet to a lithographic stone, so that the 
printed letters are removed from the sheet, 
which is left blank, and are fixed uninjured 
upon the stone. By means of a chymical 
composition, the application of which re- 
quires an hour at the most, the letters so 
transferred are raised so as to resemble 
types. The stone thus prepared may be 
then used as if it were a le form of me- 
tallic types, and from 1500 to 2000 copies 
may be printed from it, which will be per- 
fect fac-similies of the original sheet. ‘Those 
who are at all acqnainted with the usual 
operations of printing, will at once perceive 
what an immense saving of time and labour 
may be made by this invention—a trial of 
which has just been made in reprinting the 
Gazette des Tribunaur of Paris, to appear 
at Brussels, under the title of Causes célebres, 
et Anecdotes judiciaires: Répertoire de la 
Jurisprudence des Codes Frangais. This re- 
print will be very cheap; and the process, 
it is anticipated, will soon be applied to the 
reprinting of all the interesting Paris and 
London periodicals. 


PATENT FOR THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY, 
BY ELIZABETH ORAM. 

‘¢ Be it known, that I, Elizabeth Oram, of 
the City of New York, have invented a new 
and useful instrument for the teaching of 
geography, and that the following is a full 
and exact description of the construction 
and use thereof as invented by me. 

‘It consists of a globe, upon which the 
surface of the earth is represented by vari- 
ous heights, as they exist in nature. By 
this the distinction between land and water 
is clearly seen. ‘The various ranges of 
mountains, with their relative heights exhi- 
bited ; and their influence upon heat and 
productions, with their geological structure. 





“ This globe is surrounded by the prin- 
cipal circles of the sphere. The ecliptic is 
elevated, by means of which, and a move- 
able and illuminated sun, the manner in 
which the earth receives its rays, and the 
causes of seasons, may be clearly exhibited. 
On the horizon there is affixed a small in- 
strument, by which the causes of eclipses 
are shown. 

‘A moveable star, brings to the compre- 
hension of pupils the nature of right 
ascension, declination, celestial latitude and 
longitude. ELIZABETH ORAM.” 
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KING'S THEATRE. 
Mr. Mason’s forces are arriving every day, 
and his enemies are retreating before them. 
We say this advisedly, and we are sure 
those who are in the habit of reading certain 
periodical publications, will not be surprised 
at the expression ;—the present manage- 
ment of the King’s Theatre has had to 
sustain, besides the strictures of criticism, 
opposition of another kind, and from other 
quarters, from which former managements 
were exempt. This has been a mystery to 
many, which, however, an examination of 
the free-list book would doubtless have ex- 
plained ;—it would be curious there to read 
the true cause of certain discontents, and 
see how it was not those who witnessed, but 
those who did not witness the entertain- 
ments, that were loudest in their condemna- 
tion. This, however, would have been along 
and tedious method of argument, and our 
opera manager has preferred a more simple 
proceeding, addressing himself to his au- 
dience only, and through the medium of 
his company. Tosi made her promised 
debut on Tuesday, and though she certainly 
did not fall short of what we had been led 
to expect from her, as assuredly she went 
a little to one side of it. We had expected 
a fine clear voice of rich quality, with 
plenty of science at command, all which we 
found ; but we had also looked to find that 
Signora ‘Tosi was a giant in singing, dealing 
more in the loud and harsh than the soft 
and graceful; and here, as far as one may 
judge from a first sight, we were at fault. 
In commanding and energetic passages Sig- 
nora ‘Tosi is by no means deficient in power 
and tone, yet in the softer strains, with 
variations and embellishments ad (ib. she is 
much more happy, actually treacle-tongued 
in fluency and sweetness. Rossini’s stupid 
opera of Elisabetta, of which all that is worth 
hearing has been re-produced in various 
forms over and over again, was revived for 
the occasion of Signora Tosi’s debut ; of her 
singing in this part we hdve already ex- 
pressed a general opinion; her acting was 
in good keeping with the character, and 
her whole deportment, added to her natu- 
rally elegant figure, striking. She was 
warmly applauded throughout, and encored 
in many of her most delicate passages, and 
on her being called for on the fall of the 
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curtain, received a hearty welcome, not: 
withstanding that Madame Puzzi thought it 
necessary to thrust herself forward in her 
company. 

As to Mademoiselle Heberlé, who on the 
same evening débutered in a new divertisse- 
ment, one word might comprehend the 
whole merit and charm of her performance ; 
—splendid ;—splendid in the fullest, the 
widest extent of the term,—splendid in 
every point, turn, and action. If rugnoli 
is the first artiste, Heberlé adds an equal 

erfection of nature ;—Brugnoli is graceful, 
fight, beautiful in her attitudes, Heberlé is 
always graceful and beautiful, her attitudes 
have no beginnings nor endings, they are 
not formed, they do not change, at least 
they cannot be seen changing,—the whole 
yerformance is, as it were, one action or 
impulse, embracing a constant series of clas- 
sically beautiful models ;—Brugnoli is great 
when she stands upon her toe-nail, and 
seems never to be tired of her weight ;— 
Heberlé looks as if born to be ever floating 
in the air, yet when she pops one foot upon 
the ground, she does it with that aplomb 
and precision, that one would fancy the 
very storms could not move her.—<Again, 
Brugnoli, when her husband wafts her 
aloft in his arms, looks like the softest, the 
most graceful of the feathered tribe ;—He- 
berlé, when at an inclination of forty-five 
degrees, some two foot above the ground, 
looks like one of the finny tribe swimming 
through her native element ;—in fine, 
Brugnoli’s art is astonishing, Heberlé’s 
conquest of art is enchanting. ‘There was 
an accompaniment obligato of hands and 
braavs during the whole of this delightful 
performance, and not unfrequently was the 
orchestra lost in the enthusiasm of the au- 
dience. After Heberlé, came Brugnoli and 
her husband, and Madame Lecompt, and 
Albert, not to mention others; and every- 
body agreed that such a ballet was never 
seen on these boards. 

The ballet being thus disposed of, we turn 
with pleasure to the further announcements 
for the opera ;—Rosa Mariani, the splendid 
contralto; Grisi, the young and favourite 
Prima Donna; Ciuti, the true Rosina ; Don- 
zelle, our very best of tenors ; for the Italian 
company ;— besides the German artistes, 
Schroeder Devrient, Ilaitzinger, Schneider, 
&e. with their forty chorus singers, —their 
Der Freischutz, their Fidelio, their Eur- 
yanthe ;—and the French company, Nour- 
rit, Levasseur, &c. for Robert le Diable, 
with Meyerbeer to superintend and give 
lustre to their exertions ;—such a crowd of 
talent as will shortly be united under this 
one roof was never before, and perhaps 
never again will be, brought together.’ 

The preparations for Robert le Dialle are 
in active progress ; the whole of the getting 
up is to be new, and the very character of 
the scenery is to be altered, in order that no 
false impressions received from previous 
performances may tay the effect. 

It is not true, as has been stated in 
a weekly paper, that M. Meyerbeer had 
expressed himself disappointed at our or- 
chestra; and we have the utmost pemtonies 
for the Englishman who could deliberately 





forge such a falsehood. At the time this 
statement was printed, Meyerbeer had not 
arrived, and we have pleasure in declaring, 
upon our own certain knowledge, that when 
this great composer and nice critic was in- 
troduced tothe band on Tuesday, and heard 
their performance in the evening, his re- 
inarks were perfectly satisfactory. The 
wind instruments he particularly admired. 

Since the above was in print, we perceive 
that Lablache is engaged to sing for three 
nights, previous to his final return to Na- 
ples; commencing with this evening. This 
will carry us on nicely till Tamburini_ ar- 
rives. 
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THE DRAMA. 


DRURY LANE. 

Monday.—William Tell; the Magic Car, or Three 
Days’ Trial. 

Tuesday.—The Hypocrite; the Rent Day; the Magic 
Car. 

Wednesday.— The Compact; the Scape-Goat; the 
Magic Car. 

Thursday,—The Merchant of London ; the Magic Car. 





COVENT GARDEN. 


Monday.—The Hunchback; the Tartar Witch and 
the Pedlar Boy. 


Tuesday.—The Hunchback ; the Tartar Witch. 
Wednesday.—Julius Cresar ; the Tartar Witch. 
Thursday.—The Hunchback ; the Tartar Witch, 


We have seen both the Royal Easter pieces 
this season, and from both have returned 
unhappy. At Covent Garden the Yartar 
Witch is full of the vulgarest common-place 
of wickedness and terror, with nothing but 
the new and splendid scenery of the Grieves, 
and one good dance to recommend it. The 
Three Days’ Trial at Drury Lane has neither 
Mr. Grieves’ new scenery nor a good ballet, 
and the consequence is, that it proved the 
very dullest, contemptible affair, we ever 
beheld on any boards, major or minor. 
There was a comic song about the effects 
of money, &c. by Mr. Harley, which was 
encored, and a pas-seul, by a little child of 
the name of Byrn, which brought loud ap- 
plause, at the close of the first act. This 
little debutante, however, forsook the play- 
ful dancing of childhood for the grand 
pirouetting of maturer art, and cut a very 
ridiculous figure. We will now give the 
story of these performances, beginning with 
The Magic Car :— 

Plot of Drury Lane Easter piece.—The 
scene of action is laid partly in fairy land, 
and partly in the royal city of Medhuscia, 
the sovereign lady of which magnificent 
metropolis has, for divers good and weighty 
reasons, fallen under the displeasure of 
Cassandra, Queen of the Fairies, who de- 
prives her of her throne, and keeps her 
confined in a “ gorgeous palace on the 
Silver Lake,” till such time as some virtuous 
young gentleman shall break the spell 
which detains her, by resisting temptation 
in its most dangerous forin for three whole 
days. All the inhabitants of her own loyal 
city have made the essay in vain, long be- 
fore the rising of the curtain, and have 
been borne back by the magic car, to weep 
over their disgrace in “ those customary suits 
of selemn black” which are ever held to 
indicate the deepest dejection. The report 





of a whole city in mourning has excited the 
curiosity of a certain King of Serendib, 
named Kemserai, who, being rather of an 
inquisitive turn, travels thither to ascertain 
the cause of this universal adoption of 
sables, and on his arrival encounters a par- 
ticular friend of his own, Almanzor, “a 
Persian noble,” who, by great good luck, has 
just reached the same city, (of which he is a 
native,) after a three years’ absence. Here 
the latter personage encounters all his once 
lively friends in their weeds, and is unable 
to extaact from any of them a word as to 
the cause of all this grief. His servant is 
more fortunate, and learns from a young 
woman the story of the magic car, which 
Kemserai mounts, and is of course conveyed 
to the presence of the exchanted lady. 
Inspired by the love he feels for her, the 
king stands the trial well till within an hour 
of the appointed time, when, having par- 
taken too freely of a Circzean cup, he be- 
comes so lively towards her majesty that he 
is pronounced to have incurred the for- 
feiture, and is dismissed to join the train of 
sorrowing mutes in the great square of 
Medhuscia. Fortunately his friend Admanzor, 
a most determined old bachelor, arrives, 
per magic car, at the “ fairy labyrinth” in 
the interim, and turns up his nose most 
heroically at the fair attractions till within 
afew minutes of the appointed time, when, 
being assailed by her fairy majesty in propria 
persona, and persuaded to taste of the in- 
toxicating beverage, he is on the point of 
perdition, when a lucky accident saves him, 
and destroys the charm. A mischievous 
imp of fairyism has early in the piece 
endued a fountain in the forest with the 
quality of horribly transmogrifying all who 
taste of its waters. Almanzor’s valet, after 
experiencing this power in his own person, 
and being rescued from its effects by a fruit 
which acts as an antidote, fills one of the 
queen's golden goblets with some of the 
water which he has brought away with him, 
and Cussandra drinking it off through mere 
accident, saves Almanzor’s tottering virtue, 
by converting his love, on the instant, into 
disgust. The clock strikes twelve, the spell 
is broken, the fairy queen goes to the devil, 
and Almanzor hands over the rescued lady 
to his friend, the King of Serendib, and a 
general illumination takes place in the city, 
all ending with the utmost festivity. 

Plot of Covent Garden.—The story of 
The Tartar Witch turns on the implacable 
hatred with which Maga, (Miss Taylor,) 
pursues Azim, Prince of Sensi, (Mrs. Vining, ) 
who had in battle slain the lover of the 
witch. To accomplish her revenge she 
employs Benaska, (Mr. W. I. Payne,) a 
Tartar chief, who waylays the young prince, 
as he is on his road to espouse Cepherenza, 
Princess of Honana, (Miss Cawse.) Azim 
is, however, saved from his enemies by 
Damti, the pedlar boy, (Miss Poole,) who, 
in the end, turns out to be a beneficent 
spirit. Maga does not, however, desist 
from her persecution of Azim. By her 
power she enables Benaska and his followers 
to enter the palace of Kien Long, Cham of 
Honana, from whence they carry off the 
princess and her lover. They are hurried 
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to the cave of the Serpent idol, and Azim is 
on the point of being immolated, when the 
pedlar boy again appears. He extinguishes 
the magic flame which the Serpent Idol 
bears. With the extinction of that flame 
the power of the witch is at anend. She 
and Benaska sink into the infernal regions, 
and the lovers are united. 

For the rest we have only to announce 
the return of Mr. Young to Covent Garden 
for ten nights, where all the lovers of dra- 
matic excellence should flock to do honour 
to the close of his theatrical career; and 
the production of a new five act play, en- 
titled The London Merchant, at Drury Lane, 
on Thursday evening, the success of which 
is all we can here record. Oh, ye advocates 
for theatrical monopoly, sce here the effects 
of rivalry ! 

NINORS. 

Tre Easter weekhas been ushered in at all 
the smaller theatres with the usual array of 
novelty, and new pieces have consequently 
been as plenty as blackberries. We will 
endeavour to do them the best justice we 
can in the narrow limits to which we are 
necessarily restricted. 

Tue Surrey—the manager of which 
has judiciously adopted the plan of reducing 
the prices of admission, which are now 3s. 
to the boxes, and 1s. 6d. to the pit. This 
measure, and other attractions, secured a 
house crammed to the ceiling. The first 
piece was entitled Lhe Death-Light, or 
the Treasure- Seeker, whose plot, if we were 
able to give it, would prove but a tangled 
maze of shipwreck, love and murder,— 
enlivened by a mixture of buffoonery, most 
laughably set forth by that minor Momus, 
John Reeve, who has progressed hither 
from the Adelphi. He kept the house, as 
usual, in convulsions, especially in his love- 
scenes with a maiden of the very endearing 
appellation of Miss Isabella Impertinent In- 
compipkins !— The Three and the Deuce, fol- 
lowed, to show off Mr. Balls (late of Drury) 
in his favourite part of the Three Singles, the 
whole being wound up by The IWreck Ashore, 
with Reeve as Marmaduke Magog, and 
Mr. W. Vining in Van-Voorn, a character 
which O. Smith has made his own. 

Conurc.—The novelties here are all ‘old 
friends with new faces; the first dubbed 
The French War, is simply our old Totten- 
ham-street acquaintance Austerlitz: yet it 
is called “ entirely new” in the bills!—This 
is a species of oo which ought to be 

ut a stop to. otwithstanding this draw- 
ack, however, all went off swimmingly, to 
the huge delight of an uproarious gallery— 
and Smith, from the Queen’s Theatre, made 
a very favourable first appearance on this 
stage in the comic part of Peter Pontoon ; 
The Blue Anchor, which followed, is also 
an old picce, whose sole end and aim is 
to display the wondrous feats of a canine 
hero. ‘Ihe Highland Watch-word, (ano- 
ther novelty,) is merely an importation 
from Sadler’s Wells, where its name was 
The Outlaw's Oath. The prices bere have 
been reduced too, in an Irish sort of way— 
the admission to the boxes is now 3s., while 
every playgoer knows that, for some time 
past,-thanks to the pay order system,—it 





has been de fucto only eighteen-pence, and 
before that a shilling! 

Asttey’s, now the only real summer 
theatre, which has been most splendidly 
embellished, in the extremity of the gorge- 
ous taste, threw open its doors on Easter 
Monday to a full house. The grand attrac- 
tion was Chevy Chase, or the Batile of Otter- 
bourne, said in the bills to be founded on 
the old ballad, but, in reality, the offspring 
of the well-worn pen of Mr. H. M. Milner, 
the “ author to the establishment.’’ Whether 
the writing were good or bad, however, was 
of no consequence, the processions were 
splendid, the fighting terrific, the storming 
of the castle very lifelike, and the comic 
heroes as amusingly absurd as ever, while 
the horses evinced their usual docility and 
intelligence. The scenes in the circle fol- 
lowed, but Ducrow himself was absent; 
the other “artists’’ exerted themselves to 
the utmost, and gave, apparently, “intense 
satisfaction,” but ‘‘ the master-spirit’’ should 
have been there. The concluding piece, 
The Kentucky Rifle, ov the Horse and the 
Murderer, is an interesting melo-drama, the 
principal performer in which is a Spanish 
courser, whose sagacity elicited the highest 
applause. The piece is, we believe, new to 
the metropolis, but has already been for 
some time a favourite in the provinces, 
where it was produced by the Amphitheatre 
company during the recess. 

Sapier’s Wetrts.—Here we had the old 
story of The Battle of ‘Trafalgar. Need we 
add, however, that it proved more success- 
ful than any novelty could have done? 
There was a little freshness about part of 
the plot, in which the troubles of a young 
sailor, who had apparently deserted, made 
a deep impression on the audience. Mr. 
Hunt, who is permanently engaged here, 
acted and sung to the perfect satisfaction of 
his good-humoured judges; and Mrs. Selby, 
in the heroine, was most vehemently ap- 
plauded. Mr. Ransford, from the Surrey, 
was also highly successful, and will doubt- 
less become the stock bass singer at the 
house, which is now again under the arrange- 
ment of Mr. Campbell. Mr. W. H. Wil- 
liams, the late manager, seems to have left 
it altogether ; if so, his absence, as an actor, 
will be much missed. 

Crry.— Mr. Webster has commenced 
operations here with a company of which 
he is himself the ‘magnus Apollo.” He 
seems to intend to confine himself pretty 
nearly to light burlettas, which is the wisest 
course he can pursue; but a little more 
novelty would have been welcome. Billing 
and Cooing is The Chaste Salute of the Olym- 

ic, (and its original birth is older than 
that.) The Hunchback is the Drury Lane 
Lottery Ticket, and Whittington and his Cat 
wears the air of an old favourite. Between 
these Master Hughes played the harp, and 
a Mr. Sharp ventriloquised to some effect. 
The house, however, was not overflowing, 
and the leader of the band marred all the 
music by his abortive drunken attempts 
at fiddling. On the whole, matters have 
rather improved here, but we would advise 
Mr. Webster to enlarge his company, by 
the enlistment of a few wandering stars, and 
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to procure something original for his pieces. 
At the Pavi tion, the old Covent Garden 
romance of Cherry and Fair Star has been 
brought out with great splendour. Little 
Buckstone has appeared as the comic hero ; 
and the pantomime trio of the Adelphi, 
“ Brown, Gibson, and King,” have gained 
golden opinions of all sorts of people, in 
the old pantomime of Gammer Gurton's 
Needle. At the Queen’s, a new company 
have taken the field; we know not whether 
anew management also. A Miss Crisp has 
made a successful debut in Little Pickle, 
and Wilkinson has split the sides of the 
audience to some effect; but the worn-out 
tragedies of Jane Shore and George Barnwell 
have been most injudiciously revived. Great 
doings are in embryo; Miss Chambers, the 
banker's daughter, is to appear on Monday, 
as Lady Teasele, tothe Sir Peter of Dowton, 
and we believe Madame Vestris is engaged. 
—The Garrick, we understand, has been 
opened under an entirely new dynasty, with 
a pantomime for chief attraction.—Rayner, 
at the New Srranp, has produced no less 
than three veritable new dramas— The Long 
Finn, a melo-drama, by Bernard, from 
Paulding’s long-winded Yankee Story, with 
the same name, in which O. Smith does 
the Picaroon, “as may be better imagined 
than described,” and Miss Somerville sings 
to perfection ; arather stupid trifle from the 
French, called a Friend in Need; and an 
‘Olympic Revel” sort of burlesque, entitled 
The Judgment of Paris, with Miss Forde for 
the hero. All were quite successful. The 
last, which is plentifully strewn with puns, 
is the production of Mr. W. Leman Rede, 
who himself performed the part of Mercury. 
This gentleman, we believe, is also the new 
stage-manager of this establishment. 








RANDOM READINGS, &c. 


AN EXPECTED VISITOR, 


The residence ?of Mr. and Mrs. Palmer 
was next morning a scene of expectation. 
They had received notice that their nephew 
was arrived, and as he had been a lord, 
they could not divest themselves of the idea 
that he still retained something of the 
quality ; accordingly, not doubting he would 
early pay them a visit, they prepared theim- 
selves for the occasion. 

“The boys at the academy obtained a 
holiday. When the Dominie met them in 
the morning in the school-room, he inti- 
mated, that if they would request ‘the play’ 
in a suitable manner, perhaps he might in- 
dulge them; and accordingly a self-elected 
committee of the cleverest undertook to 
prepare the address, and presently about 
half'a dozen laid their heads together at one 
of the desks, and three different petitions 
were drawn out. One that looked like 
Greek, another in Latin, that would have 
reflected honour on the learning of a metro- 
politan physician, and a third in verse, in 
which were lines—Shakspeare himself has 
written worse. 

The mistress herself at home was not 
slack. Before breakfast she had dressed 
herself to receive becomingly a visitor of 
consideration. But she was a little embar= 
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rassed, nevertheless, for it chanced to be 
washing-day, an occurrence of some impor- 
tance to her domestic economy, and long 
before she had come down stairs the opera- 
tions were in progress. This was a subject 
of deep regret between her and the Dominie, 
and they discussed the propriety of suspend- 
ing them for that day, while in consultation 
during breakfast—and suspended accord- 
ingly they were. 

No time was squandered unnecessarily 
at the breakfast-table. Mr. Palmer went 
immediately to the school-room, and glad- 
dened the ears of his disciples as we have 
related; and his thorough-going lady soon 
put the house properly in order. Having 
wiped the dust from off the Hebrew Bible 
that adorned the unmolested upper shelf of 
‘the master’s’ study, she brought it out, 
and laid it on the parlour-table, that her 
high-bred nephew might see the learning of 
his uncle; other books, which also beto- 
kened literature and philosophy, were like- 
wise scattered about in conspicuous places. 

The ornaments of the mantle-shelf were 
cleaned and debonairly arranged. Even the 
watch that hung over it, in a painted paper 
orloge—a boarding-school present from the 
sister of a pupil—was wound up, though it 
was not customary to do so until the master 
returned home with the results of his astro- 
nomical observation at noon. ‘The minor 
maiden, alias the lassie, whose special duty 
it was to open the hall-door, was directed to 
appear in her best, and particularly in shoes 
and stockings, for in those days such luxu- 
ries were only allowed in Greenknowes on 
Sunday. It is true, they are not yet of uni- 
versal indulgence even in Edinburgh. 

Fortunately, Mrs. Palmer, among her 
various accomplishments, had not her match 
in the country side at making a seed cake ; 
her recipe has been borrowed by Mrs. Run- 
dell, and is one of the most ingenious in thie 
economical culinary treatise of that judici- 
ous and frugal gentlewoman, with this dif- 
ference, that she has omitted the flour of 
cinnamon, which our friend has often de- 
clared to us was much cheaper and better 
for flavouring than nutmeg. Owing to her 
skill in this art, Mrs. Palmer was never 
without a sweet and savoury cake to treat 
her visitors withal; but on this occasion she 
had only the debris of one that had been 
most excellent: they were however suffici- 
ent, and not being stale, she justly thought 
they would bear witness to the genteel ha- 
bitudes of the academy, and afford her an 
opportunity of saying that a new cake was 
required, and that it was a neglect to let 
the house be so nearly run out. 

Farthermore, she ordered two bottles of 
wine to be decanted—one of port and ano- 
ther of currant, as delicious as molasses, 
and of her own making. ‘These, with 
glasses, all in readiness, were placed beside 
the plate of cake ostentatiously on the side- 
board, according to the most approved 
fashion and hospitality of market-towns, on 
market-days, and of boroughs on the eve of 
an election. 

By the time that these expedient pre- 
parations were completed, the hour ap- 
proached at which the kinsman who had 





been noble was expected; and accordingly 
the Dominie seated himself in his easy chair 
at the chimney-corner; his lady took the 
seat opposite ; and they both began at the 
same time to twirl their thumbs, and to ob- 
serve to each other that the day was over- 
cast. But long were they thus occupied in 
vain; their kinsman came not, and the 
boys, who had been purposely kept back in 
their dinner for a full hour, grew at last so 
clamorous, that it was found necessary to 
let the house resume its wonted freedom, 
and the nymphs of the hot water to return 
to their tubs. 

Two days having passed, and no ap- 
pearance of the nephew, it was concluded 
that he did not intend to visit them, and the 
Dominie, with offended pride—for he felt 
more on the occasion than his wife-—resolved 
not to call on him. The house thus fell 
into its wonted dishabille; the cake was all 
eaten ; the interruption which the washing 
had sustained, prevented another from be- 
ing made till the ironing-day was over, and 
Mrs. Palmer was busy with her petticoat 
kilted in the washing-house, superintending 
her damsels, when a knocking of no com- 
mon confidence was heard at the hall-door. 

Never was household regent taken so 
aback ; it was her nephew and Mr. Ralston— 
all was confusion and bustle,—the strangers 
were shown into the parlour by the most 
ravelled of the maidens, until her mistress 
was fit to be seen—everything was out of 
place; the breakfast equipage was still on 
the table, with a bottle and a glass, from 
which encouragement had been adminis- 
tered to the Naiades of the wash; but the 
Hebrew Bible fortunately lay on the side- 
board; nevertheless, the scene did not sur- 
prise either the Laird or our hero; on the 
contrary, they moved about the room with 
indifference, till the bible attracted their at- 
tention, and on looking into it, they smiled 
to observe that the leaves were still uncut. 
—Stanley Buxton. 
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NEWSPAPERS. 





FARLY ENGLISH 


Tue first newspaper published in England, 
is dated July 23, 1588. It is called ‘* The 
English Mercury,” a copy of which is pre- 
served in the British Museum.—Another 
private newspaper, entitled ‘ The Weekly 
Courant,’ was printed in London, 1622, 
and in 1639 appeared one by Robert Baker, 
Newcastle. ‘The next was called “ Diurnal 
Occurrences of Parliament,’ November, 
1641; this was succeeded by the Mercuries, 
which appear to have commenced with the 
‘ Mercurius Rusticus; or, the Countries’ 
Complaint of the barbarous Outrages began 
in the Year 1642, by the Secretaries of this 
once flourishing kingdom,” &c. This jour- 
nal of horrid outrages (the effects of violent 
revolutionists,) was edited by BrunofRyves, 
and is said to have been originally published 
in one, and sometimes two sheets 4to. com- 
mencing the 22d of August, 1642. It has 
since gone through four editions, the last 
published in 1723, with a curious frontis- 
piece, representing a kind of Dutch Mercury 
in the centre, and ten other compartments, 
with fancied views of places where some of 
the diabolical scenes were acted. 


“The Mercuris Aulicus” was published 
at Oxford by Berkenhead, in January 1642. 
This was continued in a weekly quarto sheet, 
until about the end of 1645, after which 
time it only made an occasional appearance. 

Some other papers of this kind were pub- 
lished with the following titles :—‘ Mercu- 
rius Britannicus,” communicating the affairs 
of Great Britain, for the better information 
of the people, by Marchmont Needham.— 
‘“Mercurius Pragmaticus,” by the same 
pen. ‘ Mercurius Politicus” appeared every 
Wednesday, in two sheets 4to. commencin 
on the 9th of June, 1649, and ended on the 
6th of June, 1656, when the editor com- 
menced with a new series of numbers, and 
continued till the middle of April 1660. At 
this time an order from the council of state 
prohibited the paper, and Henry Muddi- 
man and Giles were authorised to publish the 
news every Monday and Thursday, in “ The 
Parliamentary Intelligencer and Mercurius 
Politicus.”” In 1663 Sir Roger L’Estrange 
commenced two political journals in behalf 
of the crown, entitled “ The Public Intelli- 
gencer,’ and ‘ The News.’ ‘These were 
published twice a week in quarto sheets; 
the first commencing on the 31st of August, 
and the other on the 3d of September, 1663. 
The “ Gazette” seems to have superseded 
these, for L’Estrange discontinued his pa- 
pers upon the appearance of “ The Oxford 
Gazette,’ November 7, 1665. It obtained 
this appellation in consequence of the En- 
glish parliament being then held at Oxford. 
The king and his court returning to the 
metropolis, was accompanied by the official 
paper, which has retained the name of The 
London Gazette, from the 5th of February, 
1066, to the present time. The first daily 
paper after the Revolution was called “ The 
Orange Intelligencer ;” and thence, to 1692, 
there weretwenty-six different others brought 
forward. From an advertisement in ‘The 
Athenian Gazette” of 1696, it appears that 
the coffee-houses in London were then sup- 
plied with nine newspapers every week, ex- 
clusive of Votes of Parliament, but there is 
no mention of any one printed daily. 





Typographical Error.—In a_ fashionable 
novel the author says, ‘ Lady Emma trem- 
bled, grew pale, and immediately fainted.” 
The printer putting p instead of f, rendered 
it, “The lady grew pale and immediately 
painted.” 

Progress of Literature and Locomotion.— 
This is truly the age of wonders. A Pari- 
sian librarian advertises, that in his news- 
room will be regularly found the papers 
published in “ France, England, America 
and (after a long list)—Smyrna, Constanti- 
nople, Avciers!!!" &e. &e. &e. And we 
have just learned that an English stage-coach 
is now on its voyage to the Pacha of Egypt, 
who intends to run it between Alexandria 
and Cairo, under the direction of a veritable 
John Bull coachman. As, moreover, the 
Pachalik is destitute of turnpike-roads, his 
highness issued orders in the same breath 
for the coach, and the road it was to run 
upon; labourers were accordingly imme- 
diately set to work, and as, in a despotie 





| state, it will not do for the surveyor of high- 
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ways to be dilatory, it is expected the road 
will be ready on the arrival of the vehicle! 
—Mech. Mag. 
Catalani’s Eléces.—Most of those who 
have wandered as far as the genial south, 
are aware that Catalani has established a 
school for twenty indigent young vocalists, 
on her estate near Florence. She has re- 
cently launched one of them upon the pre- 
carious stage of histrionic life, where she 
will make her appearance under the name 
of Maselli Catalani. The Parisian opera 
will be the scene of her début, It is one of 
the obligations imposed upon the scholars 
thus brought up by Catalani, to affix the name 
of their benefactress to their patronimic. 
Marriage ‘Trce.—A marriage tvee, gene- 
rally of the pine kind, is planted in the 
churchyard, by every new-inarried couple, 
in the parish of Varallo Pombio, in the 
Tyrol. A fine grove of pines, the result of 
this custom, now shades this church-yard. 


CORRESPONDENCE, &e 
Tae INpeEx and Tir. to Vol. I. are this week de. 
livered gratis to all our subscribers. 

Several important works are unavoidably postponed 
till next week. 

Erratum in No, 29, Art. “Quadrature of the 
Circle,” for “‘ infinitely small circle,’ read ‘ infinitely 
small dive." 
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NEW BOOKS. 

Arlington, a Novel, 3 vols. small 8vo. 1/7. I1s. 6d. 

The Contrast, by the author of ‘* Matilda,” &c. 3 vols. 
small Svo, JJ, 1}s. 6d. 

Death bed Scenes, Second Series, 8vo. 12s. 

Edgeworth's Tales and Novels, vol.}, foolscap 5vo. 5s. 

Van Worrell’s Tableau, of the Dutch and Flemish 
Painters of the Old School, square |8mo., 10s. Gd. 

Mudie’s Emigrant’s Pocket Companion, |2mo. 6s. 

Pritchard’s Microscopic Cabinet of Select Animated 
Objects, 8vo. 18s. 

Scripture Garden Wal':, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, vol. 30, (History of 
Spain, vol. 2,) 12mo. 6s. 

Connor's Greek Grammar, S8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Eyre’s Illustrations of St. Paul, 2 vols, &vo, 1/7. 4s. 

The Youth's Cornucopia, }2mo. 6s. 6d. 

The Christian's Family Library, vol. 1, (Luther and 
the Reformation, 12mo. 6s. 

Simpson’s Church History, 12mo. 7s. 

Tracts of Cyprian, 8yo. 5s. 

Milner’s History of the Seven Churches, 8vo, 12s, 

Mallock's Immortality of the Soul, 12mo. 5s. 

Rutherford’s Maternal Sketches, ]}2mo. 7s. 

Demerara, a Tale, by Harriet Martineau, being No. 4 
of Illustrations of Political Economy, Is. 6d. 
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QRANCIS WEST, (Successor to Mr. 
Adams,) OPTICAL, MATHEMATICAL, and 
PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT MAKER to 
His Majesty, No. 83, FLEE’ STREET, LONDON, 
(near St. Bride’s Church,) informs those whose Sight 
is weak and defective, that, being a Practical Optician, 
he has for many years paid particular attention to the 
construction of the Human Eye, and the best means 
of assisting it by the use of Spectacles. (See ‘* West’s 
Treatise on the Human Eye,” 4th edit.) All those 
sold by him are ground by hand, with peculiar accu- 
racy, on Brass Tools of the most perfect spherical 
truth, under his immediate inspection ; and by judi- 
cious adapting them to the true state of the Fye, he is 
enabled to assist every description of Sight, and pre- 
serve it to extreme old age. 


The following Works, just published, by F. Wusr, 


“ An Anatomical Diagrain of the Hunan 
Eye;” in which all the Internal Structures of the 
Eye are accurately developed; price 2s. coloured.— 
“Companion tothe Microscope.’’—‘* Chemical Recrea- 
tion.”—*‘ Key tojthe Study of Astronomy.’’—‘“ De- 
scription and Use of Mathematical Instruments.” 
* Brief Account of the Barometer, and Comparative 
Scalestof the ‘Thermometer.”—‘ Description of the 
Air-Pomp, and Use of the Various Apparatus.”’-— 
** Flectrician’s Guide,” &c. 

N. B. Optical, Mathematical, and Philosophical 
Instruments of every description, Wholesale and for 
Exportation, of the best Workmanship, and on the 


most Reasonable Terms. 

















With a Biographical Sketch, a Portrait of each Author, Notes, Maps, &c. 
price 4s. 6d. small 8vo, bound in cloth, 


VALPY’S FAMILY CLASSICAL LIBRARY; 
OR, ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF THE MOST VALUABLE GREEK AND 
LATIN CLASSICS : 
Just completed, PLUTARCH'S LIVES, in Nos. 23 to 29, with Heads of each of the Lives recorded. 


Menage says, ‘‘if all the books in the world were in the fire, there is not one which he would so eagerly 
snatch from the flames as Piutarch. ‘That author never tires him ; he reads him often, and always finds new 
beauties,’’ 

‘ If you desire your son, though no creat scholar, to read and reflect, it is your duty to place into his hands 
the best translations of the best classical authors.’’—Dr. Parr. 

The Numbers already published, contain the following authors ; which may be purchased separately : — 


XVI. THEOPHRASTUS; with 50 Characteristic 
Engravings. 

XVII. and XVIII. HORACE and PH-EDRUS., 

XIX. JUVENAL and PERSIUS, 

XX. to XXII. THUCYDIDES. 

XXIII. to XXIX. PLUTARCH’'S LIVES; withEn.- 
gravings. 


I. DEMOSTHENES. 

II. Completion of Ditto; and SALLUST, 

III. and IV. X® NOPHON’'S ANABASIS and CY- 
ROPADIA. 

V.toVII. HERODOTUS, 

VIIL. and IX. VIRGIL, 

X. PINDAR, with ANACREON, 

XI. to XV. TACITUS. 
No. XXX. will be published on the Ist of June, containing Hesiod, Bion and Moschus, Lycophron, 





Nos, XXXI. and XXXII. will contain Ceesar’'s Commentaries. 
Each volume averages 350 pages, and is Celivered monthly, with the Magazines, on application to any 


bookselier. 

** From a careful examination of the volumes now before the public, we do not hesitate to declare our con- 
viction that a more important or amore interesting accession than this Library to our national literature has 
not taken place in moderntimes. No serious or well-arranged plan has been proposed, before this time, for 
placing the treasures of the classic writers in the hands of readers who were unacquainted with the original 
language in which they wrote. How easily such a plan could be accomplished—how admirably it could be 
executed —with what well founded assurance it might be undertaken, of producing good of every kind—solid 
instruction with the most ennobling delight—the volumes before us are at once the example and the proof.”— 


Monthly Review. 

“* Of the numerous works now publishing in monthly volumes, there is none that merits public patronage 
more than ‘The Family Classical Library.’ A series of translations, judiciously selected, is absolutely neces- 
sury for the English student; nor is it wholly useless even to thuse who have received a classical education,’ 
—-Athenieum. 

‘We must again urgently recommend this very valuable publication to the attention and support of the 
heads of families and the instructors of youth, It ought to tind a place in every school library in the king - 


dom.’’— Stamford Bee. 
Edited, printed, and published by A. J. Vaupy, M.A., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street; and sold by all Book- 


Sellers in the United Kingdom. 
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BY AUCTION, 
BY MR. SOTHEBY AND SON, 


At their House, 
WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 


Oa THURSDAY, the 10th day of MAY, 1832, at Twelve o’Clock, 
THE CHOICE AND SELECT 
COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS, 
OF THE MODERN ENGLISH AND FRENCH SCHOOLS, 
The Property of 
ALARIC A. WATTS, ESQ. 


Including many of the Subjects Engraved in the Literary Souvenir, and other Illustrated Publications, 





Among the Drawings are very fine Specimens of the following Artists : 


ATKINSON DECAMPS HOLLINS NASH 

BARRETY DELACROIX HOLMES PROUT 

BEAUME DEWINT HASTINGS PUGIN 

BENTLEY DECAISNE HAMILTON PYNE 

BONINGTON ESSEX INCE RAMELET 

BOYS FIELDING (COPLEY) JADIN ROBSON 

CATTERMOLE FIELDING (THALES) JOHANNOT(ALFRED) ROBERTS (DAVID) 
STOTHARD 


CHARLET FIELDING (NEWTON) JOHANNOT (TONY) 
JASSAUD (BARON) STANLEY 


COIGNET (LEON) FINCH 
COX FRAGONARD JONES STEPHANOFF (F. P.) 
COLIN FRANCIA LESLIE STEPHANOFF(JAMES) 


FLEURY LANDSEER(CHARLES) TURNER 





COSWAY 
COWEN GREEN LAURENCE (SIR T.) VERNET (LAUZAN) 
DANBY HARDING MARTIN WESTALL (W.) 
DAUZAT MONVOISIN WESTALL (R.) 
The Pictures include Specimens by 
ALLAN EDMONSTONE GIGOUX STOTHARD 
ARNOLD FRAGONARD HOLLINS WEST (W. E.) 
BONE (R. T.) FRASER JADIN WHEATLEY 
BOXALL GANDY LEPOITVIN WOOD 
DECAMPS GILL REYNOLDS (SIR JOS.) WRIGHT 
To be Viewed on Monday, May 7, and till the time of Sale, when Catalogues may be had. 
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London: Published by WILLIAM TINDALL, (every Saturday,) at the Orrice, 3, WELLINGTON StTRExtT, 


STRAND 
Sold by F. C. Westley, 165, Strand; W. Strange, 21, Paternoster Row; G. Purkess, 61, Wardour Street 5 
Berger, Holywell Street, Strand; J. Thomas, Birchin Lane; J. Onwhyn, Catherine Street; and all Book- 


sellers in Town and Country. 
G, Davidson, Printer, Serle’s Place, Carey Street. 
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